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TO 



S. T. COLERIDGE, ESQ. 



IN GRATEFUL RECOLLECTION 



OF HIS OPINION OF THIS 



TRAGEDY, 



ON PERUSING IT IN MANUSCRIPT 



IN THE YEAR 1820, 



IT IS NOW, 



WITH EVERY SENTIMENT OF 



OBLIGATION AND l^EipPECT^ 



INSCRIBED. 



PREFACE. 



The subject of the following Tragedy is the 
Fall — the final Fall — of Druidism, in Ireland, 
in the fifth century. The idea was suggested 
by the perusal of *' St. Patrick," a novel pub- 
lished in Edinburgh about twelve years back. 
The Author noted down the principal cha- 
racters and incidents of that ingenious work, 
with some views towards rendering them the 
basis of a Tragedy ; but judging, on consi- 
deration, that more would be required to 
sustain the interest of a dramatic action than 
'* St. Patrick" afforded, and no mode of 
adding to its materials in that point of view 
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immediately occurring to him, the design for 
some time lay dormant. As he has not since 
seen the novel spoken of, and did not preserve 
his notes after making the first rough draft of 
this Tragedy, he has now only an imperfect 
recollection of the extent of his obligations 
to it ; but is enabled to state the other sources 
from which he drew, with more precision. 



His intention of dramatizing the subject 
revived, through meeting with the following 
passage in Walker's " Historical Memoirs of 
the Irish Bards :" — 

'* Anno Mundi 3649, a great revolution was 
occasioned in Ireland by the united powers of 
female poesy and music. Cobthaigh having waded to 
the throne through the blood of his brother Leoghaircy 
and his nephew Oilliol-Aine, only spared the life of 
his grand-nephew Moon, because the natural weak- 
ness of his frame seemed to indicate a speedy disso- 
lution. But Moon was destined by the Deity to be 
the instrument of his vengeance on the barbarous 
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usurper. Being privately conveyed to the court of 
the king of South Munster^ he continued there in 
secret for some time. Here his health was gradually 
established^ while he improved his mind with unre- 
mitted diligence. During his continuance in this 
court, he became enamoured of the beauteous Moriat, 
the king's daughter. Nor was the princess insensible 
of his merit and personal attractions ; but she care- 
fully concealed her passion. His friends growing 
anxious for his safety, he went, at their solicitations, 
to France, where he was honourably received, and 
promised protection by the reigning king. Averse 
from a life of inactivity, he led some of his protector's 
forces into the field, and signalized himself in several 
actions. The fame of his valour reached Moriat, 
and awakened her passion for him. Love, which 
has been often known 



Spirero nobil sensi a rozzi petti ; 
Raddolciro delle lor lingue il suono— 

made a poetess of the princess. She composed an 
ode, in which she extolled the valorous exploits of 
Maon, urged him to revenge the murder of his father 
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and grandfather, and exhorted him to make an effort 
to recover the throne of his ancestors. With this 
ode, and proper directions, Craftincy a celebrated 
Harper, was despatched to the French court. Seiz- 
ing a favourable opportunity, he began to sing it in 
the presence of the Prince, whose attention was soon 
caught by the sweetness of the numbers, and the 
melodious accompaniment of the musician : but when 
he heard the subject mentioned, he eagerly inquired 
the name of the author, and had his curiosity as soon 
gratified. It was now his turn to obey the resistless 
power of love. Immediately and successfully solicit- 
ing the aid of the French king, to support his pre- 
tensions to the Irish monarchy, he set sail for Ireland, 
and wrested the sceptre from the hands of Cobthaigh. 
Soon as he was securely seated on the throne, he * 
adorned it with the lovely Moriat.*'^ 



The reader will observe, that the Irish 
king Leoghaire, here spoken of, preceded by 
several centuries the monarch, of the same 
name, in whose reign St. Patrick established 

• pp. 33, 34. 
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Christianity in the island. Consequently, 
that though the action is strengthened by the 
adoption of some of the incidents contained 
in this legend, the main plot, which is the 
Fall of Druidism, is not derived from it. 
Again, a hint was taken from an event nar- 
rated in ancient Irish history, to the effect 
that Lughaidy son of the Leogaire who lived 
at the era of St. Patrick, perished by light- 
ning from heaven for his obstinate adherence 
to the Druidical superstition. To several 
points in the story of Maon, as preserved by 
Walker, is added the fate of Prince Lughaid; 
only with such a change in the manner of his 
death, as the practice of the legitimate drama 
rendered necessary. 

But the Tragedy, as a whole, departs 
greatly from the letter of all the sources men- 
tioned : the leading features of the plot, and 
the principal incidents, being original in a 
considerable degree ; and the conception of 
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the various characters assigned to the dramatis 
personaB, being purely (as he believes) the 
Author's. 

Explanation, on another head, may, per- 
haps, be necessary. The subject will be seen 
to involve an event in the sister-island, which 
some may think too serious for dramatic 
representation, being no other than the tri- 
umph of the true religion over heathenism. 
And, certainly, considering the customary 
range of English tragedy, an objection of 
this nature might justly lie, were it not that 
the exaltation of Christianity over a pagan 
faith is only involved by the conduct of the 
plot, while the means by which that exalta- 
tion is accomplished, are, so far as they are 
represented, entirely political. The Fall of 
Druidism is consummated by the issue of a 
contest, commencing between the political 
power of the Arch-druid of Erin and that of 
the reigning monarch ; the events conducting 
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to it are treason, assassination, and civil war ; 
the superiority of Christian to pagan doctrines 
is matter of occasional illustration, but elicits 
less religious sentiment than is employed in 
a variety of acting plays ; and the prominent 
figure in the piece, is not the meekly 
courageous champion of the Cross, but the 
unbending, vindictive, almost fiend-like chief 
of a diabolical, politically-ascendant priest- 
hood. The last-mentioned circumstance, in- 
deed' would only properly result from a rule, 
which may be considered one of the most 
important, as it is one of the safest, in drama- 
tic composition ; namely, that the foreground of 
a serious dramatic picture should be occupied 
by a being, in whom passion reigns, not in 
whom it is subdued. The really superior 
greatness of the latter character, is an appro- 
priate subject for the didactic poet, for moral 
argument, or for description : in the drama, 
though capable of producing a subordinate 
effect by contrast, it must yield the prominent 
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place to the former, because the former can 
best develop the leading dramatic principle, 
which is action. 

The Notes form an addition to the original 
design. The reader, if he please, may 
rest satisfied with the popular knowledge of 
Druidism, and the accepted belief that the 
Patricius of the Tragedy, the St. Patrick of 
the modem Irish, established Christianity in 
the country where the scene is laid. So much 
acquaintance with the ground-work of the 
piece, would render it, without comment or 
illustration, sufficiently intelligible either in 
the reading or the acting. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



LoGAiRE, King of Erin,^ 
Thuald, his Son, 
Malachie, Brother to Log aire. 
Cathal, Archdruid of Erin, 
Patricius, Apostle of Christianity in Erin}* 
Lucius, one of his PresbytersS 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth Courtiers. 
Maon, -x 

Malthuine, > other Courtiers. 
Laragh, j 
Craftine, a Harper. 

Druids, Christians, Officers, Messengers, Attendants, 
Troops. 

MoRiAT, Daughter to Logaire, 

Lorn A, Daughter to Cathal, and Archdruidess of Erin. 

The Nine Children of the Evening. 
Druidesses, Girls. 

Scene — The northern part of Ulster, near Binguthar, 
or the Giant* s Causeway. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 

A Circular Area, in the middle of a thick Grove of 
Oaks. — fFithin the Area a Double Enclosure of vast 
Pillars of Stone, placed equidistantly, and surround- 
ing a Cromleacfiy or Druidical Altar. — The Inner 
Enclosure consists of rough, unhewn stones ; hut those 
of the Outer Circle are regularly shaped, superior in 
height^ and have transverse masses at top, being 
TrilitJions. — A rude stone Chair, elevated on a flight 
of steps, behind the Altar. ^ — A gloomy twilight over- 
spreads the scene. — Thunder. 

Enter M alachie^ disguised. 

MALACHIfi. 

Thus own the immortal Gods their ministers^ 
Whene'er the foot unhallowed treads these groves. 
To their high worship consecrate. [Thunder. 

Again ! 
So to each word I've muttered in my path 
Through the dank wood, the thunder has replied. 
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The lightning shewed the age-ensilvered trunks 

Like sheeted corses, — while their tops, in gloom. 

Seemed as each veiled his head in palpable clouds. 

Murky as night. Pah ! why, the air is thick. 

And has a sulphury taint : the insect tribe 

Not through it wing their way, but float on it 

Impassively. No sound most still-like 

Chinks on the ear, but the low pattering 

(So low, so faint, it seems to mimic sound) 

Of the collected damps from boughs above. 

On rotting leaves below. [Thunder. 

My purjpose melts 
Away within me. I could leave to Fate 
Her own dark weaving of the destiny. 
Whose threads I thought to scan. 

Enter Cathal. 

CATHAL. 

What stealing footstep heard I in the glades 
Conducting tow'rd our temple ? — Stay : reply not : 
Piercing that thin disguise, the Archdruid's skill 
Should name thy name : — Prince Malachie ! — yet speak 

not: 
Here unadvised words provoke the Gods. 
I know thee, and thy purpose. Prince, in brief. 
Ambition gnaws thy secret soul. Thou woiddst 
Be Erin's king : but there's a serpent in 
Thy pathway to the throne. Thy nephew is 
The rightful tanist* — but absent — ay, 'tis there. 
Thou seek'st to know if he thy golden dreams 
Will mar, returning ere thy plans be ripe. 
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Thy means secured, to claim and wear his crown. 
— Now answer nie. 

MALACHIE. 

Archdruid of our isle. 
Thou art most shrewd! — thou read'st the soul! — 

a wish 
— ^A thought, I would say — on my faith, no more — 

At moments but half checked — 

■ 

CATHAL. 

Prince M alachie. 
Thy half confessions are too like thy mind. 
Sinister, crooked. Art thou pleased I oped 
The mouth of treason the while thou wast dumb ? 
Still too wouldst have me question and respond. 
Both to thy liking, but a listener thou, 
And safe whatever bide ? 

MALACHTB. 

O mighty Cathal ! 

CATHAL. 

So ! Jesters will wend from court. Mighty Cathal ! 
Time was — but now — why, half the land is christian ! 
Rome and Patricius have won the ear 
Of very majesty: yes, even the king, 
Logaire, descendant of a hundred monarchs, 
— ^And wiser than they all — ^he wavers from 
The faith they held ; nay, he is christian too. 
Did he speak out : — curse on him ! — mighty Cathal I 
How know I but a christian spy e'en now 
Profanes the hallowed grove ?-^ay, while he feigns 
T' consult the Druids' Gods, is christian, christian ? 

b2 
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MALACH£E. 

Doubt not my faith^ good Cathal. 

CATHAL. 

Good Cathal ! 
Good ! good ! — so good, he is no longer great. 
Why dragged I not the earliest christian slaves. 
To bleed by tens, by fifties, on yon altar ? 
I had the power ; — I had not been good Cathal ! 
Now, furies catch them ! they o'erspread the land. 
Chirping like summer grasshoppers their creed ; 
While thou — I know no other — join'st the song. 

MALACHIE. 

How shall I prove to thee that I am still 
The zealous son of our druidic faith ? 

CATHAL. 

Prove 'tis thy interest : 111 believe thee then. 
Ha ! prince ! thy party in the state, if backed 
By all the power pertaining yet to Cathal, 
Would it uphold thee 'gainst thy recreant brother, 
And place thee in his seat ? Dost calculate 
That cast of fate ? Or, further, if the arm, 
The once high arm of Druidism, joined 
With Malachie's, would keep him on the throne 
Of that same youth whom we will style usurper ? 
— ^Now speak for once thy soul. 

MALACHIE. 

Cathal ! 'tis thou 
Hast spoken it. 

CATHAL. 

'Tis well. Why, then, we'll muse 
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An instant. So : thou hast thy qualities ; 

Art princely in the hall; hast bravery 

Sufficient in the field. And for our faith^ 

It shakes thee in the grove : — enough ; I see. 

Forsaking that, thou wouldst forsake thyself. 

Away, then : — wonder not : — it haps, the hour 

Is Cathal's, for a purpose. Time will come 

More fit : — away ! — my druids hither bend. 

Must hear the rest ? A Romish presbyter 

(Of form and mien just such as women prize) 

This mom has been surprised within the grove ; 

His aim not less than to corrupt the faith 

Even of the Archdruidess, my daughter Loma. 

Yes, start; so bold these christians: and they're 

skilled, 
I learn, to practise, both by charm of tongue. 
And natural comeliness, on woman's weakness : 
That, that is their strong-hold : one woman won. 
Adding her native art to christian wiles, 
Makes many converts. The Roman's fate 
Thou'lt know, an thou know Cathal. Farewell ! 

MALACHIE. 

Stay : 
When shall we meet ? 

CATHAL. 

See me a courtier soon. 
Now hasten from the grove. The druids come. 

[Exit Malachie. 

O ! that the thunders, that I mimic heaven. 

To fright such fools withaF — that they were pregnant 
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With wrath from every god for one brief moment ! — 
That moment should be death to every christian. 

[^Solemn Music. — Cathai* ascends the steps to the 
Stone Chair. — Enter a Procession of Druidsy 
with Lucius in fetters ; met by Lorna, and a 
Procession ofDruidesses. — The Processions range 
semicircularly on either side from the Altar. 

CATHAL. 

Now — as in presence of this altar's god, 

Baal the mighty, who his chariot guides 

Eternally refulgent in the path 

He bounteous chooses round our thankful world ; 

While we, devoutly distant from his rays. 

Lift through these groves our paeans ; — ^now we sit 

For judgment on this slave of unknown deities. 

Prepare the sacrifice. 

[AJire is kindled by a Druid on the altar. 
While, Lorna, you 
Confront this meddling priest of Rome ; confess 
(Healing thy father's grief, the priesthood's shame) 
Thyself divested of each weak surmise. 
Each smallest doubt of our religion's truth. 
Or, as that foreign infidel, ev'n thou, 
Archpriestess and my daughter as thou art,e 
Shalt die the death he dies. 

Lorna. 
Ev'n echo, certain of his fate, repeats 
" He dies." Then, Lorna, be no longer woman. [Aside. 
Archdruid ! sire ! hear from me a brief tale. 
When yonder babbler of a foreign creed 
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Stole on my musings by the fountain's side 

Hallowed to great Onvana,** some spirit malign 

(That by your office must be exorcised) 

Gave to a spell the ascendant of the air^ 

Earthy skies^ all, all around me ; for I deemed — 

So powerful the somewhat at my heart. 

And in my brain's seductive phantasies. 

And in my eyes, that needs must look on him. 

And in my ears, that needs must hearken to him — 

I deemed, I say, some god did tread the earth. 

In manly form how beautiful ! in more. 

Far more, than natural manly beauty ! 

But said I ? — no, not so — ^I mean — ^I said — 

Archdruid, frown not thus ; nor seem to look 

With that stem eye into my secret soul : 

— Straight with him to the death ! — so aid me, pride! 

[Aside, 
Then witness all if I will shrink to hear 
One cry that marks his most exalted torments : 
No, by the gods who own me for their priestess. 
And whom to worship ever I am sealed ! 

LUCIUS. 

Fiend as thou art, by woman's passions made ! 
Dost thou condemn me with the selfsame tongue. 
E'en now confessing, while it had concealed. 
The irregular flame that bids me blush in death ? 
Had I indeed but wooed thee, nor assailed. 
As was alone my purpose here, thy faith. 
Thou tell'st too plainly now thou hadst been kinder. 
Nor I the captive to your hellish ministers. 
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CATHAL. 

Peace ! treacherous maligner ; or swift tortures. 
Sharper and fiercer than thy thought can dare 
To picture to itself, shall rend each nerve 
And fibre of thy frame. Peace ! while I search 
The sacrifice, for token of the fate 
The gods decree thee. Druids, raise your hymn. 

[Descends from the Chair, and examines the 
sacrifice with his wand as they sing} 

DRUIDS^ HYMN. 

Baal ! all-seeing Power ! 

Deign, while thy ministers bend. 
And shadows slowly wing this solemn hour. 
Some viewless form to send, 
Foreshewing from the sacrifice 

The death thy doom has said he dies. 

CATHAL. 

enough. Onvana, Goddess of the Waters, 
Conscious his heretic presence has defiled 
The precincts of her sacred fountain, claims 
The miscreant at our hands. Ye know the cave 
In vast Binguthar, that receives the tide's 
Ever-recurring strength : engulf him there. 
Its floor is dread Onvana' s chosen altar ; 
And ever to its rocky arch the waves 
Leap in wild joy to greet and whelm her victims. 
On to Binguthar, and with steps of reverence. 

LUCIUS. 

Men ! — are ye men ? — and thou, art woman, priestess ? 
That thus an innocent man ye doom — 
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CATHAt. 

Forbear ! 

LUCIUS. 

Speak but thou, priestess : does thy heart bid this ? 

LORN A. 

I'll speak no further word. 

LUCIUS. 

Lead, lead on, then : 
My mission was to shew how christians die. 
In all but motion to my death a statue, 
Resistless, dumb, I'll follow to my fate. 

[Cathal advances from the Altar y while the Druids 
recommence their procession to solemn music, — 
Lorna regards Lucius with relenting looks, and 
appears with difficulty to forbear speaking till 
he has pa^sedy with a few following Druids, 

lorna. 
Stay, druids ! stay, O ! stay. 

[They stop : the music pauses. 
Father! Cathal! 
Archdruid !^— he is not now in sight. 
Nor hearing : — Mercy ! [Kneels, 

CATHAL. 

Death ! On, druids, on. 

LORNA. 

Rather for once — one moment — heed my hest. 
Bid him, Archdruid, be the veriest slave. 
That drudges in our groves : — ^bid him hew wood. 
Draw water ; — any, any thing ; — ^his life 
But spare. 
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CATHAL. 

Shame to thy father, and thy sex ! 

LORNA. 

Speak not thus, Cathal : say, can it not be ? 

CATHAI.. 

Not if all Nature crumbled all her worlds. 
As in the day of doom, now, to forbid 
The purpose of my soul. 

LORN A. 

(Rises.) My weaker thoughts 
Are henceforth with the winds : I will be seen 
Cathal's true daughter. Come, then, druidesses. 
God of the spirit within me ! but sustain 
The energies thou gav'dst it ever thus, 
And ever thus they shall be only Cathal's. 

[Ej;it. 

CATHAL. 

See you invest the victim, ere you leave 

The forest's skirts, with the meet robe of death. 

I follow you. 

[Music recommences. Cathal waves the 
Druids on their way. 
So : reverently to Binguthar. 

{Exeunt. 
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SCENE II. 
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The Open Country. — Rocks form the foreground. — 
An opening leads dawn to the seashore^ and admits 
a view, in the distance^ of Binguthar (or the Gianfs 
Causeway) with the Cave of Onvana. 

[^Solemn Music repeated. 
Enter Procession of Druids^ conducting Lucius, 
dressed in a black mantle^ with a large hood 
that entirely conceals his features. To them 
enter Logairb, with Malthuinb, Maon, and 
Attendants. 

JLOGAIRE. 

Stay, druids ! I, your king, command you. Must 
There yet be human victims to your rites ? 
And choose ye too a stranger's blood, to stain 
The sod of our dishonoured Erin ? 

Enter Cathal. 

CATHAL. 

Ha! 

My lips blast him ! [Aside. 

What busy meddler's here ? 
Who dares arrest the priesthood of the Gods, 
Engaged, as Cathal bade, in their high calling ? 

LOG AIRE. 

Proud Druid ! 

CATHAL. 

King Logaire ! King as thou art, 
Thy kingdom yet will own my rightful sway 
In all pertaining to religion's offices. 
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I say again, who dares arrest my priesthood. 
Pursuing my behests ? Move on, ye slaves ! 
He is no king of Erin, who would change 
The faith his fathers held, or would attempt 
To brand the rites they practised. 

MALTHUINB. 

Shameless priest ! 

LOGAIRE. 

Cathal, forbear ! or, by my father's spirit — 

CATHAL. 

Dost thou conjure him, and yet here insult 
The ministry of his gods ? Away ! I say ; 
Or dread the awful curse, that, too much tempted, 
I may pronounce ; bidding all human hate. 
Despise, destroy thee, harmless in the deed : 
— ^Aye, bless thy worthier in thy royal seat. 

LOGAIRE. 

Ha ! traitor ! 

CATHAL. 

I am none. 'Tis thou, Logaire, 
A traitor art unto thy natural faith. 

LOGAIRE. 

Hear me. Proud, stubborn, as thou art, Archdruid, 
I ask but this. Is that the natural faith. 
Whose hidden rites, men whisper, are obscene ? 
Whose open, shrinking noonday sees, are bloody? 
Can that religion be of heaven's ordaining, 
The product of the great Creator's will. 
Which dooms destruction to the noblest work. 
That ranges his creation blessing him ? 
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CATHAL. 

What whimsies pale are these ? Mark me, Logaire ; 

Cathal^ and stem, l^^gh, moveless constancy. 

Are one. Tis easy for the giant north. 

Loud raving from the pole, to tumble o'er 

Yon beetling cliffs some rock of vastest form. 

And hide it ever 'neath the sweeping surge 

Oblivious. But here, here stands a rock. 

Will particle to the minutest dust. 

Ere it be turned an atom's breadth aside 

From the one spot the gods did plant it in. 

And gave earth's leafy glooms to nurse its majesty. 

Ay, such is Cathal : and since thou his priests 

Dost openly assault, and let their duties. 

Here he defies thee. Now edify the winds 

With those same watery doctrines. Thank the gods. 

As yet there are no christians here, to joy, 

And shout, for Erin's recreant king. 

LOGAIRE. 

Thou liest. 
Fell priest ! this day thou seal'st me christian. 

CATHAL. 

Ha! 

LOGAIRE. 

For these, such were they even ere thy tongue 
Of blasphemy denied it. To the skies 
Proclaim it, friends, and brothers in the truth. 
We all are christians ! 

ATTENDANTS. 

Christians ! all christians 
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CATHAL, 

That general shout has sealed their general doom. 

And ere two suns have set — it shall be so — 

The king of christians first ! — {^Aside. 

LOGAIRE. 

He stands amazed : 
Would he were penitent too : but yet we'll mar 
His meditated mischief. Maon ! my guards, 
That watch the palace-gate, — conduct them hither. 
Malthuine ! you to my trusty kerns,'' that wait 
Around our hunting-station : by the head 
Of old Bengore, swift lead them to Binguthar. 

CATHAL. 

On, on, priests ! drag now no formal march : 
On to the cave ! 

[Exeunt Procession hurriedly among the rocks. 
Thou dastard monarch ! ere 
Thy kerns can reach the spot, Onvana's waves 
Will shew the Romish slave if he, or they. 
With their crisped heads, and arms of strengthy 

foam. 
Can wrestle featliest. Despicable king ! 
The time allows not, nor my fixed contempt, 
A further parley. Goddess of the Waves ! 
To thee we come : we come, we come, Onvana ! 

[Exit among the rocks, 

MAON. 

My liege, recal your mandate. Know you not. 
The ancient faith over the vulgar many 
Maintains its pristine power ? No single kern. 
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Perchance, e*en at thy royal hest, will dare 
Gainsay what Cathal dooms. 

LOGAIRB. 

Alas ! too true. 
Prudence, in pity's spite, I fear is with you, 

Cathal re^appears upon a rock. 

CATHAL. 

I yet have time to curse ye. 

MALTHUINB. 

Sire ! behold ! 

CATHAL. 

All the blights that float in the mid sky 

Be round ye congregate : all withering winds 

Assail ye in your path : each air be deadly : 

Be the sun to ye a consuming fire : 

The waters poison : all the plagues, the deaths. 

Of all the elements, be now your portion. 

MAON. 

Dread sir, propitiate him. 

LOGAIRB. 

What ! christian, and 
In thraldom to his brain-distempered words ! 
By heaven ! they seem infectious to the hearts 
Of all. Away, then. 

CATHAL. 

Stop ! — I have not done. 
Chiefly to thee may every god extend 
An arm of wrath. 



15 
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LOGAIRE. 

Away ! I do command you. 
The majesty of Erin must not be 
Insulted thus. 

CATHAL. 

Thunders and lightnings blasts 
Scathe^ hurl ye to perditions and this curse 
Of Cathal still be hot upon your heads. 
Now on, now on : 'tis CathaFs curse is o'er ye ! 

[Disappears from the rock as the King 
and Attendants exeunt. 



END OP ACT THE FIRST. 
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ACT n.— sciaffii I. 

An Apartment in the Palace. Moriat and C&ArriNK, 
The former seated: ike latter with a small Harpy 
which he holds in manner 6f the Lyre} 

MORIAT. 

And was it with such strains as those, good Craftine, 
You soothed my brother's exile ? Was my lay. 
My feeble lay, so honoured by your skiH ? 

CRAFTINB. 

Mine was the honour, princess ; and to you 
The meed is due* Such numbers as you framed 
For my poor notes— 

MORIAT. 

Nay, sir, rather again. 
Than flatter, tell me how listened the prince. 

CRAFTINBv 

Ne'er was good minstrel's art so happily nrnie. 
When I did spes^ his high renowfi in Erin 
For lore and chivalrous deeds, kindled his lie>ok 
All o'er, most like the smile the sun 
Bestows at dawning. I told his country's woes : 
The tears stood in his eyes. The trait'rous plots. 
Your fears foretold : 'twas thunder seemed to gloom 
Upon his forehead ; and his eyes, methought. 
Gave out the lightning's flare« His sister named. 
Again he softened : joy and gratitude 
Aloi^e, I saw, were with him. Then, so moved, 

c 
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He vowed right hastily to leave fair France, 
And all her prized attractions, in the court. 
And camp, her ladies bright, her friendly warriors. 
His brave compeers in arms and martial games. 
And fly to thee, his father, country, home."* 

MORIAT. 

Was ever lady's mission better sped 

By errant minstrel ? Now, to wile the time, 

An my request seem not to bear the touch 

Of vanity more than womanish or courtly, 

I prithee, Craftine, wake again the strings. 

And bid my poesy resound to them. 

As when my gallant brother was their auditor. 

CRAFTINE. 

I am too happy, princess, in your bidding. 

[Tou>ches the Harpy and sings. 
Thuald ! awake ! in foreign land, 

'Tis sweet to hear the strain. 
When memory aids the minstrel's hand 

To waft us home again. 
In lap of lore, or fame, should sleep 
Thuald, while Moriat wakes to weep ? 
And distant Erin's o'er the deep ? 
Thuald! awake! 

Enter Thuald. 

THUALD. 

What ! e'en the self-same song, from the bright land 

Of France, that called me back to Moriat ? 

Then Fm at home indeed. [Exit Craftinb 
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MORIAT. 

Ah! dearThuald! 

THUALD. 

My ever gentle, generous, good sister ! 

There's that now in the sight of thee alone. 

Kindles a thousand warm affections where 

They have too long been strange. Ay, in good sooth, 

Such are the witcheries of yon southern clime, 

I had well nigh forgotten there was aught 

Native, or kin, or that erewhile was kind 

To me, in the cold emerald isle. 

MORIAT. 

Yes, 
I believe it, Thuald. Doubtless, in France, 
For my gay brother there were dearer things 
Than home, or sire, or sister. 

THUALD. 

O, girl, speak 
Not of them, prithee. Or, if thou wilt. 
Back with me to them ere this moon have waned. 
A right fair project ! Say, with our sire's good leave. 
What, shall we trip it o'er the moonlight sea. 
To the French court ? Thou'lt have a royal welcome : 
And proud will Thuald be of the pale bud 
Of beauty he bears with him, as all France 
Perchance may be of all the fair and bright ones. 
She'll strive to peer her with. 

MORIAT. 

What mad gay thoughts 
Are thine ! As madly-gaily too escape 

c2 
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Thy flatteries from a too ready tongue. 

All, Thuald ! brother ! tell me truly now. 

How many of those foreign fair and bright ones 

Have heard from those same lips that they had charms 

Utterly peerless ? You had a sister, sooth. 

Of favour passable ; but, compared with them, — 

Their forms angelic, features all divine, 

Complexi,OQS matchless, eyes of azure^ locks 

Of flowing gold, — 

THUALD. 

Death ! sister, you are mad 
As I am. But you well remind me, Moriat. 
What did you sitting here with nobody — 
Or but with Craftine — and an old daft harper 
Were much like nobody with a young fair girl — 

MORIAT. 

Fie ! Thuald, Craftine entertains me well. 

THUALD. 

I tell thee, sweet, there are at the French court. 
Would entertain you better. Why, now, had 
I audience sought of your fair highness there. 
Doubtless I'd found you — ^when your leisure gave 
Me leave of audience — 'midst a crowd of beaux. 
Seated the queen of coquetry; they around 
You standing, glittering in their gilded vests. 
Like rays around a star. Mark ! you unbend 
A languishing finger's length tow'rd one ; 
A glance pay o'er your shoulder to a second ; 
Smile laterally, a cast more graciously. 
Unto a third ; make half an angle's diflbrence 
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Of the eye, and its soft utterance, with a fourth ; 
Laugh with a fifth outright; then suddenly 
Grow grave as night with one, the luckless sixth. 
He knows not why— nor you — it is your humour ; 
And all your humours, they, your satellites. 
Are humbly bounden to. So recommence 
The round ; and thus, till you are tired, 
Continue it : and then a gentle yawn 
Informs the gentler creatures, you are pleased 
Their worship to dispense with, till the next 
Hour of your beauty's levee. 

MORIAT. 

O Thuald ! 
You are worse now than satirical. 

THUALD. 

But hold, what does the court here i' the north ? 
Why not in Tara's halls ? — ^Tara, afar 
Well known the boast of Erin ? ° 

MORIAT. 

Dear brother. 
Answer in light words were all unfit 
To what you question now. The king, our father. 
Comes briefly to the north, to give the court 
The pastime of the chase, 'Tis that appears : 
But more, I deem, lies hidden. You well know. 
Old Cathal's, and the Druids^ chiefest seat 
Is here. You know too, or you should have heard. 
The change, the blessed change I hold it, in 
The faith of the whole court ; and soon, I trust, 
O ! fervently, to prove the general nation's ? 
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THUALD. 

Yes, I have heard a somewhat — ^troth, not much — 
Nor much desire to hear — at least not now. 
Our sire comes to the north for hunting : so : 
I'll hurl a spear with any of his court. 
Against the boar to-morrow : 'tis enough. 
He'll watch the Druids — as he's other minded 
Than to their priestcraft now — ^the while the chase 
He seems most hotly following : yes, I see. 
Come, Moriat, now then to our gracious father. 
How will he joy to see me ! Come. 

MORIAT. 

Yes, but 
I first had that to say, which — 

THUALD. 

Prithee, sweet ! 
I win hear all to-morrow. To the king now. 

MORIAT. 

Nay, but three words — 

THUALD. 

O, three times three to-morrow. 
To the king now, girl : quick ! to our good father. 

[Ejpeunt. 
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SCENE II. 

7%e Public Hall of the Palace. 

Enter Two Courtiers. 

FIRST COURTIER. 

I teU you, sir, 'twas thus he wore his scarf ;•* 
Passing from the left shoulder, in these folds, 
—Ay, to a plait, so — unto the dexter hip, 

SECOND COURTIER. 

But, sir, I tell you no. 

FIRST COURTIER. 

Sir, I have eyes : 
Or I had ne'er a courtier been so long. 
Commend me to the prince : question his grace. 
If this be not the fashion of the scarf 
At the French court — though I do know the mode 
In France, it may be, e'en untaught by him — 
But ask him, sir, if this be not his suit 
Unto a thread ? — only the colours vary. 

SECOND COURTIER. 

No more his suit, sir, than the popinjay's 
The livery of the eagle. 

Enter Third Courtier. 

FIRST COURTIER. 

Here's a judge. 
Come, sir, be arbiter. But change the hues. 
By a sad cast or two, of these my garments. 
And then pronounce if you had thought me not 
Prince Thuald's self. 
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THIRD COURTIER. 

Why, sir, His passing well. 

FIRST COURTriDR. 



Said I not so ? 



THIRD CQVBTmVi. 

But look you, here's a fault. 

FIRST COURTIiBR, 



A fault ! 



THIRD COURTIER. 

Ay, troths a different inclination quite 
Should appertain now to the sword. Your gallants. 
Sir, of the French mode, ne'er wear their weapons 
Protruding backward, so 5 as threatening, 
E'en through the scabbard, all who walk behind. 
The sword, sir, now, agreeably to rule — 
To rule, sir, which in our case the medium gives 
'Twixt the extreme oblique and perpendicular — 
Should negligently point imto the heel, 
E'en thus, sir, thus. 

E7iter Fourth Courtier, 

FIRST courtier. 

I do appeal, sir, from 
Your judgment to this gentleman's. 

FOURTH COURTIER. 

Well, sirs, 
Whatis't? whatis't? 

FIRST COURTIER. 

I'll put the question now 
In novel form. Sir, am I not Prince Thuald ? 
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FOURTH COUBTIB&. 

Sir, if you are, I met his other self 
E'en now, — smd in the gallantest attire ! 
Equipped, sirs, for the banquet. 

SECOND and third courtiers. 
The banquet ! 
How ! what ! what banquet ? 

FIRST courtier. 

Nay, I pray you, sir. 
Resolve me first. Wore he his scarf not thus ? 
Have I not ta'en the form and air exact 
Of all his garments ? 

FOURTH courtier. 

Are you at that pass ? 
Then^know, sir, you have ta'en his travelling suit — 

SECOND and third courtiers. 
His travelling suit ! 

fourth courtier. 

Ay — reasonably well. 
But, for his vesture now, 'tis no more like 
That he arrived in, than is the court jester's.P 

SECOND COURTIER. 

So, sir, your labour's lost. 

third COURTIER. 

You must attire 
Anew, then, for this banquet. 

FIRST COURTIER. 

Nay, I pray 
You, change the mark. Quick, good sir, the 
banquet ? 
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FOURTH COURTIER. 

In faith^ the noblest banquet is prepared^ 
At the king's hest, to grace his son's return. 
Your eyes shall light on. Haste, sirs ! 
The guests by this are marshalling. Bestir ! 

SECOND and third courtiers. 
We'll with you straight, 

FIRST courtier. 

(Aside.) Good lack ! his travelling suit ! 
the rest. 
To the banquet ! to the banquet ! 

{^Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 

The Hall of the Banquet. 27ie King and Prince seated 
in opposite chairs of state: Patricitis beside the 
Kingy in a seat only less distinguished. Guests : 
bards : minstrels: and attendants. Flourish of in- 
struments. 

logaire. 
So welcome we a son so well-beloved. 
Thuald ! again thrice welcome ! Could one word 
Convey a thousand welcomes, even such 
Would poorly give them from a father's heart. 

thuald. 
Sir, and my honoured parent, there's a joy 
In your son's heart too, words would poorly tell. 
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Stranger as I have been too long, my home. 
And my dear father's love, are fitly valued. 
I would not have you otherwise esteem me. 

LOG AIRE. 

I do not, gentle son. Now, my good minstrels. 
Wake every joyous string : you, sirs, my bards. 
Chant your high lays to their best mirthful measures. "^ 
Strike, sing, sirs : join, join all, to greet your prince. 
Chorus of Bards and Minstrels. 
Bid every note of triumph swell. 

Bid every tongue rejoice ; 
Bid universal Erin tell. 
With universal voice. 
How prized, how blest, the hour doth come. 
That welcomes princely Thuald home. 

LOGAIRE. 

Thanks, sirs. And now, my Thuald, and my most 
Honoured and valued guest, you two must know 
And love each other. 

[Advances with Thuald and Patricius. 
Venerable man ! 
I here commend my son, whom, witness heaven, * 
I prize beyond myself, to your best counsels. 
Sir, you will know his value to our realm ; 
And her weal you will serve, advancing his. 
Thuald, behold the man, to whom we owe. 
That now a mightier than the morning sun 
Looks daily on our isle ; whose strengthening ray 
Not lights up nature's pageantry, but breaks 
The night of mind :— the sun of truth 
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(O, bask you, my loved Thuald, in his rays !) 
In beauty walks abroad o'er Erin's sod ; 
Pierces her groves, so long profaned : forsaken 
Are there our blood-stained altars : and the fires 
To Baal expiring on each cam-crowned hill,' 
Fell Druidism totters to its fall. 

THUALD. 

Totters, but falls not. 

LOG AIRE. 

How! 

THUALD. 

The land be christian. 
Good sire, with my good will. Believe me yet, 
A nation's faith, a nation's practices. 
How rude soe'er, or monstrous, though assailed 
By heaven's own missioners, so easily pass not. 
'Tis superstition rules the mass of men. 
And doctrine little varies it. But grant 
This novel faith shall reign — I dispute not 
Whether for worse or better — still I deem. 
Our blithesome Baal-fires, and our May-day sports. 
Shall coronal the hill-top, lead the feast, 
Druidic relics, and Druidic rites. 
Ay, sir, through ages Christian^* 

L06AIRE. 

(7b Patricius.) Answer this. 
Methinks there's room for grave advice and seasonable. 

patricius. 
Sir, there's a wit, taught in the schools, (I'd not 
To you impute, but caution you against it,) 
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That's most beside a subject, when it seems 

About it most.* The fair essay you made 

E'en now, was proof that you can wield this weapon ; 

And we esteem it meant as such, and thank you. 

But, sir, your patience : — 

Behold your Erin in a christian age ! 

And pray my picture prove prophetic painting. 

See where she lies a land of light, where round 

Her welters eternally the western wave. 

Her light streams to afar, blessing the nations : 

Her sons became the teachers of mankind. 

Learning you love : behold fair learning then 

Erin's peculiar pride."* — Behold the soil ! 

For where now melancholy forests stand. 

In air so matted by their myriad leaves. 

The visitant breeze can ne'er sigh through them,"" — 

fields. 
Sheeted with golden grain, shall billow to 
The healthful gale, and smile to smiling man. 
Repaying thousand-fold his toil ; while all 
The generous glebe, and all upon its surface. 
Shall look tranquillity, and love, and harmony. 
And gratitude on earth, and hope tow'rd heaven. 
O, thou desire of Erin ! think of this : 
And — now forgive me — ^follow not too far 
That meteor-flame of much- refined mind. 
Which, coupled not with safe humility. 
Too often leads where, in the hour of pride. 
Defying danger, its best strength but proves 
The challenge to some swift and sure destruction. 
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LOG AIRE. 

Estimable teacher ! Thuald^ you scarce 
Can hear^ and fail to value what you hear 
Aright. But we have too long left our guests. 

{JRe-seat thetnselves, 
Soy gaily^ sirs : and ladies^ cheerily 
Let the bright moments pass. The cup ! — So : 
Pass it in due course. 

Enter Cathal unobserved. 

To-day our happiness 
No living thing shall let. Had we the Archdruid 
Himself at our fair banquet^ we'd essay 
To make him smile e'en with our'merriest. 

cathax. 
Cathal is here. A malison be on 
This feast ! — my curse ! — and curses deep^ 
And dire^ from all the gods ! 

[All rise. Guests seem pantc-struck. 

LOGAIRE. 

How! Cathal! 

THUALD. 

(Advances.) Fair sir, in France this were not mannerly. 

We were most happy till you came. And I 

Did deem we had one preacher here already — 

Enough for any feast — who has been descanting 

In terms almost as grave, and, if I err not. 

With somewhat more of decent reverence 

Unto the presence of my father. 

CATHAL. 

Boy ! 
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THUALD. 

Priest ! who dost call me boy ! — ^Despite thy beard 
Of saintly white, and that same snowy garment/ 
By earth and heaven ! I'll teach thee courtlier language. 
An thou dost boy me thus. 

CATHAL. 

What ! this to Cathal ! 

LOGAIRE. 

Calm you, my son. I prg-y you sit, (To Guests.) 

Archdruid, 
Your ire befits not. 

THUALD. 

Your majesty for once 
Shall pardon me. Ay, sir, and most worshipful 
Archdruid, even to thee. Know, haughty priest, 
I am a travelled man : I have seen much. 
In many countries : I have been in lands. 
Where your druidic tricks and ceremonies 
Were not the value of a doit. And, sir — 
I may be wrong — ^you teach too roughly, though. 
To mend that fault — I may be wrong, I say. 
But I have learned to set in small esteem 
All piety beneath the stars enskied. 
Some great, some good o'er all, some infinite One, 
I feel there must be : in the mazy whirl 
Of systems wheeling after suns, IVe traced 
His guiding finger:'^ in the world below, 
l*ve seen him moulding nature to his will ; 
Framing the countless blades that stilly rise 
From the green carpet of the level sod. 
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Not less than rearing every giant fir. 

That lifts the mountains nearer to the skies^ 

And braids its darksome fringes on the light 

Of the clear heavens,— or the broad oak. 

Stretching his gnarled arms low in the vale. 

All this IVe felt and known. Yet, haply, now. 

Since I my science thus have stirred, I should 

In lowlier measure tell, these purer thoughts 

Have been a treasure slipping from my grasp 

Too oft, when warlike toys and vanities. 

The praise of great ones, or the smiles of those 

Fair creatures who call heaven to their looks. 

Have wooed me too successfully. In sooth, 

IVe made a long confession of my faith — 

My most grave faults to boot — a decent catalogue : 

So, Druid, if thon hast a purpose here. 

Make a brief tale oft — ^we can miss thee well — 

And let's rejoin the banquet. 

CATHAL. 

There was that, 
I deemed, in him, or to be won or crushed. 
And were he but my instrument ! — 

(Aside.) 

LOG AIRE. 

Thou ponderest, Archdruid. Let me trust. 
Our prince'a words^ have not too greatly rifled you. 
Friends, hear me all. The Archdruid, as you wit- 
nessed^ 
Was much o'ermovcd at our meet solemnity : 
And other burden might I bear concerning him. 
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Did I so choose. But, hear, as I am christian, 

[Cathal starts. 
He henceforth has our royal and free leave 
To hold the faith of his forefathers ; and 
To practise, so there be no more blood shed, 
The rites whose use he from a child was bred to : 
To leave us, an he will, in peace ; or, an 
He will, to be a welcome guest. Howe'er 
He choose, [Returning to his seat, 

mar not your mirth, good friends. 

CATHAL. 

For this 
Fool-king — [Aside, 

LOG AIRE. 

Pass him the cup. 

CATHAL. 

Ha ! chance is mine. [Aside, 

LOGAIRE. 

Sir, are we friends ? Ev'n taste of our bright cup. 

CATHAL. 

And brim't with fate. [Aside, Makes an obeisance to 

the King, and drinks, 

THUALD. 

Good liquor now doth seem 
A quieter of anger. [Aside, 

CATHAL. 

The hour's ripe. 
This single berry gives a subtler death 
Than celt or blade.y [Aside. Drops it into 

the cup, 

D 
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Monarch, in humbleness, 
Which is my nature, though my ire, perchance. 
Be sometimes kindled, I have honour done 
Unto your courtesy : requite it now. 

LOGAIRE. 

Right willingly. 
Sirrah, the cup from the Archdruid's hand. 

[Drinks. 

CATHAL. 

But, hear ! — ^I bear a message from the gods ; 
Even from the gods I serve. 

THUALD. 

What mummery 
Is this ? 

CATHAL. 

Peace ! you talked anon. It imports 
That I should now be listened to. Logaire ! 
Thou liest under ban. But, more. 
Thou hast insulted Baal's high priesthood. 
Our gods will have revenge ! — they are not christian — 
Pitying, forgiving, merciful — they'll have 
Revenge ! And ere thou leave this banquet-room. 
To me it is by powers unseen revealed. 
Thy falsehood to thy mighty fathers' faith. 
And scorn of our high oflSce, will be met 
With their own meet reward — a dark, a terrible one. 

THUALD. 

Mad Druid ! straight recant that frantic speech. 
Or, by file light from heaven that looks on us, 
Thou'lt rue the hour thou utter' dst it. 
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PATRICIUS. 

Fanatic ! 
I shame to stand beneath this roof with thee. 
Recal thy blasphemies. The power that is. 
The one great power that walks creation, hears 
Thy impious lies : he, whom all nations honour. 
By whatsoever name, *tis he is outraged, 
Ev'n when thou nam'st thy idols. 

CATHAL. 

Mark the end ! 

LOGAIRE. 

(Rushes forward.) 'Tis sooth ! — Heaven ! earth ! and 
hath he then authority — 

[^Falls into Thuald's arms. 

THUALD. 

What's this ? what's this ? 

PATRICIUS. 

I fear some deed of darkness. 
Brethren, quit all, I pray you. 

[Gtiests exeunt hurriedly- 

LOGAIRE. 

Horrors, thick. 
Palpable to sight and every nerve. 
Encompass me. Pangs fasten on my vitals. 
— ^The fiend ! — Archdruid and archfiend ! — They tear 
My heart-strings : — see, my temples blaze :~Thuald ! 
Pierce, pierce my fate. — ^Avert it, good Patricius ! 

PATRICIUS. 

Avert it. Heaven ! 

d2 
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THUALD. 

Druid ! dost minister not 
To him, whose fate thou ownedst to foresee ? 
Where are the drugs, the cordials, that, when none 
Them need, ye wont to boast of ? On thy life, 
Produce them. 

LOGAIRE. 

Soft 1 keep him from me. Thuald ! 
Loved boy ! — Patricius ! — lay me down to die. 
The worst is over now. But yet support 
My head : — so : — ^you were ever fond, my Thuald. 
Fare — fare thee well ! My breath comes thick : my tongue 
Is parched : but — ^now — ^the fire within — ^is — quieter. 
Oh ! (Dies.) 

THUALD. 

[After apausey springs towards Cathal, dravnng 

a dagger. 
Thou villain-druid ! speak ! [Cathal arrests his arm. 

Nay, think not 
Thou dost istay my purpose. Speak ! quickly ! art 
Thou instrumental to this scene of horror ? 

Enter Malachie, with Giuirds. Enter^ on the opposite 

side, Druids. 

MALACHIE. 

Seize on that youthful traitor ! Patricius 
To your care, druids. 

[Thuald and Patricius are seized. 

THUALD. 

Thou treacherous uncle ! What ! 
Is this your greeting ? What horrible treason's here ? 
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MAXACHIE. 

Away with them ! Now Malachie is king 
In Erin. 

THUALD, 

Ha! 

MALACHIE. 

Give them no time to parley. 
Archdruid, much must yet be done. We have 
Our several prisoners. We'll meet anon. 

CATHAL. 

So be it, royal sir, 

[Exeunt severally. 



END OF ACT THE SECOND. 
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ACT III.— SCENE I. 

A Dungeon, — ^Thuald seated on a fragment of stone, 

and in chains. — He rises. 

THUA14>. 

This change^ in gooth, passes philosophy. 

For years an exile^ but an honoured one. 

Clime after clime as I have errant trod. 

My name has brighter grown, and worthier sounded. 

I come to clasp the meed of all my toil. 

To hear my sweetest praises from the lips 

Of those whom I call countrymen, I'm met 

By chains and dungeon-glooms ; followed, perhaps. 

By some dark fate the sun will never shine on. 

Now, curse — a natural curse — on those, alike 

My enemies, the fell Archdruid, that 

Romish priest, and both their clashing faiths ! Away 

With all those reverend cheats of policy. 

And state, or dreams of dotards else, that take 

Religion's name : Thuald shall none of them. 

Enter Moriat. 
My sister ! and the single source of joy 
My early death to hope has left me now ! 

MORIAT. 

Can you forgive me, Thuald ? 

THUALD. 

Sweet ! forgive 
Thee ! What hast thou committed to forgive ? 
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MORIAT. 

Thou'rt generously blind : than brotherly more 
Forgetful of my rashness^ that has wrought 
This ruin all around thee. 

THUAJLD. 

* Say not so, 

Moriat : my arrival here was but 
The whet to purpose plotted long before. 
So trust me, my good girl. 

MORIAT. 

I do believe it. 
O, I did deem thy coming would prevent 
The treasons, that, my fears portended, sat 
On the dark brow of our stem uncle ; not 
Have made our father, and thee too, his victims. 
How shall I bear these complicated griefs ? 
How learn to pardon him, so near in blood. 
Who was their treacherous and most wicked author? 

THtJALD. 

Pardon him ! never ! 

MORIAT. 

Yes, for that is christian. 
And, know, Patricius says — 

THUALD. 

Patricius ! — 

MORIAT. 

Nay, 
Slightingly speak not of that holy man ; 
For he has words, that wing the woes away 
Of those who weep, and lift the soul to where 
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The angels* selves do seem to wipe all tears 

With heavenly hands. In joy's too reckless mood. 

He holds a chastening influence o'er the hour. 

That yields the thought more peace than mirth's wild 

Yet dulls no sense of happiness. Alas ! [laugh, 

Alas ! he too, unhappy ! is in their * 

Fell power, who, demon-like, will work his doom. 

THUALD. 

Girl ! girl ! I prithee prattle not of him. 
Nor joy, nor weeping : joy, nor Patricius, 
May visit me ; and as to weep, I cannot. 
My every thought doth madden in these chains. 
There is a fire within my brain, your words. 
Soft as they are, descend upon like falls 
Of tinkling water-drops upon some vast. 
Wide-spreading conflagration ; spreading still. 
Rather than checking it. 

MORIAT. 

O ! I pity thee : 
And wish the time had passed not, when you heard 
My talk with pleasure. 

THUAJLD. 

Nay, I chide thee not. 
But look on these vile manacles ; bethink thee : 
Could' st deem thy Thuald would not chafe in such ? 

MORIAT. 

I will not dwell on what must needs distress you. 
I had a purpose, coming here, other 
Than merely to condole with you. Awhile, 
Then, bear with your so wretched Moriat. 
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THUALD. 

Talk, talk on, my Moriat. I'll be still 

As breezeless twilight, brooding o'er the deeps 

Of ocean slumber-locked, and listening 

To catch the ripple of a wave. 

MORIAT. 

Early, 
Or e'er the minstrelsy began, as you 
Might note, I left the banquet. 'Twas but that 
I looked around, and saw not him, whom most 
I dreaded, (and had matters told thee of 
E'en at thy coming,) our dark uncle, there. 
Our hapless martjrred sire, ever much used 
To his untoward humours, not regarded it. 

THUALD. 

Nor I. Or if his absence dwelt with me 
An instant, 'twas but to esteem it one 
Of those same humours, whose ill memory 
Ev'n from a child hath dwelt with me. 

MORIAT. 

Ah! well, 
I roamed the palace, scarcely I knew why; 
While every sound from out the banquet- room, 
I knew not wherefore, rung as might a knell. 
Startling my ear with note that one had died. 
All, saving thitherward, was hushed in quietness. 
Unbroken by a sound. When, suddenly, 
I stumbled on the secret counsels of 
A guilty pair. 

THUALD. 

Ah! Cathal! Malachie! 
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MORIAT. 

Breathless I listened : caught the ominous sounds, 
Betokening treason, violence, and murder. 
A shriek betrayed me. Then I knelt to them. 

THUALD. 

Death ! knelt to them ! And thou, white soul, didst 

kneel 
To fiends of slaughter ! 

MORIAT. 

Yes, I knelt, I prayed : 
I prayed, O ! how I prayed, of Malachie, 
To spare my father, and my Thuald : — vainly. 
For our lost sire : — and all as vain for thee 
Had proved my strong entreaty, had not the Archdruid 
Joined my request. 

THUALD, 

How ! — could he ? — ^what ! dost say — 

MORIAT. 

He were first fain, he urged, to talk with thee. 
How Malachie fixed on him his stern eye. 
Speaking suspicion ! — yet yielded. Hastily, 
Some, whom their signal summoned, bore me then 
To the lowest vault o' the palace. There I shrieked 
My throat to impotent hoarseness; while my thoughts. 
My horrible thoughts, of blood above, did fill 
The darkness round me all with gory forms. 

THUALD. 

Innocent, most injured one ! I could weep 

At the sad story of thy meritless woes. 

But that stem vengeance (e'en despite these chains. 

That make my solitary walk the round. 
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Enclosings it may be, my life and death) 

Hath called me all her own. How-' scaped you from 

The vault ? 

MORIAt. 

The Archdruid came — 

THUALD. 

The Archdruid ! still 
The Archdruid ! 

MORIAT. 

Even so. He brought me forth : 
And bade me, with a look, that, I believe. 
Now thinking of 't, was meant for kind, to say. 
He would a word with you on the instant here. 

THUALD. 

I would 'twere elsewhere, and these arms were free : 
I would so reckon with 's Archdruidship ! 
But, what! — 'tis strange — can you divine his pur- 
pose? 

MORIAT. 

Sooth, can I not 5 but hope, believe, nay, feel 
Almost assured, from what I noted in him. 
It is no ill one. 

THUALD. 

I've a dagger yet. 
May serve, should further treachery — \ Aside, 

MORIAT. 

» 

He comes. 

I see his robe float in the vaulted way. 
Conducting to these dreary mansions. Hope 
Tells me we yet shall meet in freedom, Tbuald. 
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THUALD. 

O! thine are angel whispers. — Sweet, he's here. 

[Exit MORIAT. 

Enter Cathal. 
Thuald regards him a few moments in stem silence, 

THUALD. 

Where is the bended knee, sir, to your king ? 
What 1 ere my title's a day old, dost rush 
Into my presence, and forget thy homage ? 

CATHAL. 

It was my dream that I had done thee service. 
Taunts were not made for Cathal's ear. Thy life 
Was in my hand : I spoke : 'tis now in thine. 

THUALD. 

O, add, I pray you, to your gifts my crown ; 

Though I do wave the wearing of 't with you. 

Sir, you made room for me upon a throne : 

And there it is. [Pointing to the stone. 

These are my royal ornaments. 
And this, I should conceive, 's my hall of audience ; 
Whither you bend, in honest, simple heart, 
To do me customary fealty. 

CATHAL. 

Again, taunts were not made for Cathal's ear. 
To thee, first of mankind, hath been twice said 
A say of Cathal's. 

THUALD. 

Druid! where's my father? 

CATHAL. 

Dead. If next shouldst question who might kill him. 
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I answer with a question : who now wears 
His crown ? 

THUALD. 

Ne'er give, sir, to the idle air 
An idler subterfuge. What, know I not, you two 
Were leagued unto this murder ? 

CATHAL. 

You know it not. 
Doth it boot me that M alachie is king. 
Rather than old Logaire, or youthful Thuald ? 
I did suppress the half of the design 
Of Malachie ; moderating measures, which 
I had no power to change. Of th' other half 
Deem me then innocent. 

THUALD. 

Yes, when I see 
Your hand avert the dagger from my throat — 

CATHAL. 

That hath it done, although you saw it not. 

THUALD. 

Seeing it, sir, I'll credit it. And when 

Your hand doth palpably rive these chains from me — 

CATHAL. 

At your own word I take you. The dark spring. 
Securing such vile shackles, I've been taught 
The clue to. There ; behold it done : you're free ! 

[Chains fall to the ground. 
Nay, more, you see me here an unarmed man. 
You have, perchance, the selfsame dagger still, 
Erewhile you raised against my life. Now take it. 
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Ev'n with the hand 4ihat I have made a freeman's, 
If yet a doubt is with you. 

THUALD. 

I shall top 
The winds, when next I leap abroad a freeman. 
Thou wonder of a priest ! how shall I thank thee ? 

CATHAL. 

By silence simply. Canst thou secret be ? 

THUALD. 

As death ; and still most thankful to you ever. 

CATHAL. 

'Neath yon small grating near the postern, see. 
The feeble light just shews a druid's cloak. 
Mantle thee with it : quit the palace : raise 
Thy thoughts to thy lost crown. I ask but this — 
Seek not for christian aid to reinstate you. 
Nor open help may you expect from Cathal : 
Unseen, for so it must be, he will meet 
Thy need at every turn. Now hence, ere aught 
Hap to prevent thee. 

THUALD. 

I would but know — perhaps, 
It may not look quite grateful — but, so strange. 
So passing strange, this kindness seems — I would 
But know for what thou art become my friend. 
Whom I have yielded not much courtesy. 
And whom mine enemy, next to my sad uncle, 
I chiefly reckoned ? 

CATHAL. 

'Tis for that thou'st said. 
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Certes, thou yield' dst me not much courtesy : 

But didst thou honour more the court's arch-christian ? 

And, now believe me, above price I hold 

That lofty soul all creeds are like unto : 

For such do rule mankind. If I've my share 

Of sovereignty, 'tis but, I know, for that 

I hold all fable which I teach as truth 

To credulous fools, who will a master have, 

(And none shall let them) to enjoy what he 

Forbids their use of ; tether them his slaves ; 

And still his empire o'er them hold, by still 

As clods of earth despising them. 

THUALD. 

A priest ! 
Why, thou'rt a pearl of honesty, through life 
I did not look to meet withal. Thou'lt make 
Me love alone that faith thou dost contemn, 
Ev'n for the contemner's sake. When I am fixed 
Upon my throne, 'tis thou shalt be my statesman. 

CATHAL. 

My wishes, trust, are with thee. Now, farewell ! 

THUALD. 

Farewell, farewell, Archdruid ! I to thee 

Shall owe my kingdom, life, and liberty. \_Esit. 

CATHAL. 

Thus seeming generosity doth trap 

The high and generous-minded to its purposes. 

Now, whether he regain the crown, or Malachie 

Still keep it, druidism's ancient seat, 

This western isle, will have a druid-king. 
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The christians, scattered henceforth, and without 
Their leader, (whom I shall dispose of quickly,) 
Will find no resting-place 'midst the fierce broils 
Of the two hostile chiefs, both sworn their foes. 
War's tumults will affright the christian dove ; 
And we shall speedily hear but the low 
Sad booming of her wings to quieter climes. 
Where she may nestle in her loved repose. 
Now, if there be a power supreme — ^but grant it ! 
It is the first, last, only prayer of Cathal.'' [Esit. 



SCENE II. 

The Hall of Audience. 
Malachib seated on a throne: his Courtiers round 

him, 
Mourish of Instruments. 

MALACHIE. 

To this, then, we're resolved. Seek the Archdruidess : 
Timely old Cathal brought her to the palace : 
It was not oft his wont. You, Tuathal, 
Courteously entreat her hither. [Exit a Courtier. 

No love-sick strains 
Shall dwell upon her ear : our policy. 
That did suggest this match, shall woo her royally : 
We'll woo her as a king should woo, enthroned. 
I mark 'your doubts, grave Laragh : you would say. 
Perchance the Archdruid will not give his daughter ; 
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Perhaps haught Cathal — what ! will he deny 
His priestess to a monarch ? Our interests both 
Will by this match be knit indissolubly. 
United, we will extirpate all foes ; 
But chiefly those, the simple fools, the followers 
Of him that was Patricius ; though they number. 
As some too garrulous say, the half my subjects. 

LARAGH. 

'Tis soothly said, I wot : at least the half 
Your subjects have turned christian. 

MALACHIE. . 

Be it so. 
We tell you, sir, they shall unturn their creed. 
And quickly too, or our druidic fires 
Shall deal with them as refuse of the soil. 

LARAGH. 

The attempt, methinks, were dangerous. 

MALACHIE. 

Peace ! here 
Comes the Archdruidess, and in each step your queen. 

Enter Lorn a. 

LORN A. 

Hail, monarch of green Erin ! Of the faith 

In duty while I rank my sire the pillar. 

In thee I view its sword and shield. All hail ! 

MALACHIE. 

Fair priestess, we return and thank your greeting. 
We will not preface now our purpose. Could 
The Archdruidess forego her offices, 

E 
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And honours^ in the grove^ to grace a courts 
And sit a throne like this^ and shine a queen ? 

LORNA. 

As how, my liege ? 

MALACHIS. 

Fair Loma, as a qneen ; 
Such were our words : as queen of Erin's isle. 

LORNA. 

Such change of state as may become the Archdruidess^ 

And Cathal's daughter, and were for the praise 

Of Cathal's faith, must still find Loma willing. 

But, sir my liege, I own it doth surpass 

My simple comprehension, how a queen 

She may become no monarch hath addressed 

In terms bespeaking but the common sense 

Of preference and approbation, which 

Your sex, I deemed, did always — with what feith 

I say not — ^but did always use, methought. 

Soliciting from the meanest ev'n of ours 

Like approbation and like preference. 

MALACHIE. 

Marked you that, sir ? — she's her father's pride. 

[Aside to a Courtier, Advances from 

the throne. 
Archdruidess, the times — ^we will not now 
Account of make, nor name, our kingly dignity^- 
The times do give small leisure for the forms 
We else were prompt to observe on fit occasion ; 
And this, believe, we deem a fair one. Still, 
When Druidism's high interests, and the weal 
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Of our good isle i'the general, require 
That Malachie the king, and Cathal, and 
The beauteous Lorna — ^trust, we so esteem her — 
Should be conjoined on the instant, ceremony 
Our royal state were thought excused in waving. 
Say, then, fair Lorna, dost thou yield consent ? 

IX)RNA. 

Naming the interests of Druidism, * 

The King has named what nearest touches Lorna. 

m 

My father, sir, has not been wanting thought 
In Druidism 's cause ; and him I'll make 
Your suit to : he will wisely, doubt it not. 
Order what may be with his daughter. 

MALACHIE. 

So 
Be it, then. Attend us, gentlemen. — At parting. 
One fair salute were due to us, our Lorna ? 

LORNA. 

Her father's Lorna, sir : — ^you condescend 
Too greatly : — Cathal might not bestow it, 
Upon such brief acquaintance with her. 

MALACHIE. 

Psha ! 
Now you are prudish. 

LORNA. 

Then 'tis not my wont. 
Than woman's natural modesty, I claim 
No more. But, little marked as is your love — 
If that word suit so high a presence — ^with warmth. 
It never yet occurred to me its language, 

£2 
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Tame as it flows from royalty, might meet 

My ears before so many auditors. 

So, till more fit occasion, pardon me. 

Seeking my father with a brief farewell ; — 

Your oflSce, great sir, claims a reverent one. [JE^Y. 

MALACHIE. 

Sirs, to our judgment on the traitor Thuald. 
Some hence to' summon the Archdruid. On. 

[Fhurish. Exeunt, 



SCENE III. 

The Public Hall. 

Enter Thuald in the Druid's Cloak. 

THUALD. 

I traced her to the hall of audience, 

And tow'rd this outlet. To leave the palace. 

And one so fair ungallanted, were sin. 

Hither she bends. With what an air she moves ! 

O ! a high soul keeps state within that temple ; 

A soul were worthy to be partnered here. 

To accost her now. 

Enter Lorna. 

LORNA. 

Druid, hast seen my father ? 
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THUALD. 

(Discovering himself.) No druid, lovely one, behold 

before you. 
But your bright beauty's slave : one, who, adoring 
Those charms, would live and die. 

LORNA. 

How ! Whence are you ? 

THUALD. 

Madam, from dungeon-darkness to the light 
Of heaven, and view of one of its blest denizens. 

LORNA. 

You speak in figures. Who is present with me ? 

THUALD. 

Lady, 'twere hard to tell you who I am. 

I walk this palace, though my fathers', homeless ;"* 

And it was even now my prison. But, 

I will be, an the fates will give me leave. 

One to be named, one may be worthy of you. 

As yet, call me but — ^Thuald — and your slave. 

LORNA. 

How ! Prince Thuald ! escaped ! I'll raise the pa- 
lace. 

THUALD. 

No, you will not ; — on my life, you will not. 
High purposes as look from out those dark 
Yet lustre-flashing eyes, they can speak things 
Far tenderer — as now they do, by heaven ! 

LORNA. 

What mean you, sir ? Forego your hold upon 
My arm ! — 
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THUALD. 

When you forego your hold upon 
My heart. 

LORNA. 

Unhand me mstantly. What ! this 
To Cathal's daughter, and the Archdruidess ! 

THUALD. 

To Cathal's daughter ! Sounds of music, bless ye ! 

And blessings on those lips, that only cast 

Me from them with the words that draw me closer ! 

Cathal is mine, and I am Cathal's : henceforth. 

The daughter that was his, is only mine. 

So seal it, bounteous lady. 

LORNA. 

Sir, since so far 
I've listened to you — though you may not esteem 
My silence pleasure in the listening — 

THUALD. 

Your pardon, angel, but, when other thought 
Were henceforth death to me, I can but choose 
To live, esteeming it such. 

LORNA. 

Sir, understand me. 
The daughter of the Archdruid has been bred 
Ev'n from her birth a priestess. There's but one 
On earth, whose voice can change her destiny. 

THUALD. 

Her father. Lovely one ! have I not said, 
Cathal is mine ? His voice shall make us one. 
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LORNA. 

I know not that. 

THUALD. 

It shall^ by earth and heaven ! 
Else, when I'm king indeed, I'll tear you from 
His altars, to that only one we two 
Will dedicate to love, all-powerful love. 
Mightier, I wot, than all the priests in Erin, 

LORNA. 

Your words perforce outrun my prudent hearkening. 
But, yet again, I know not but my fate 
May be to wed him who now governs Erin : 
In some sort he has wooed me. 

THUALD. 

Slave ! 
What ! steal my kingdom, and my love beside ! 
Not all the powers in all the realms of darkness 
Should sunder us now. Revenge and love ! 
Do ye too marry then within my breast. 
To bind, like fate, the bright Archdruidess mine ? 
Love and revenge ! how will I worship ye ! 
O ! but a word now from your lips, for me 
To live upon until we meet — 

IConftised sounds within, and exclamations of 

" escaped !" " purstie him !" 

LORNA. 

Ah ! prince ! 

THUALD. 

You will, must speak it. 
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LORN A. 

List! — ^What must I speak? 

THUALD, 

HopCy beauteous one. 

[Exclamations within repeated, 

LORNA. 

Nay, hark! sir: you are missed. 

THUALD. 

I nothing hear till you have said that word. 

LORNA. 

Hope, hope, then. 

[Nearer cries of " follow,"' *^ this way,'' 
" by the west postern." 
Hark ! they come : fly, prince ! quick ! fly ! 

THUALD. 

Those words have hope repeated thousand times. 
You are concerned, then, for my fate ? Again 
I clasp thee, happiness ! 

LORNA. 

Linger not, if 
You value — ^love me. Fly ! they nearer come I 

THUALD. 

This seals me yours for ever. [Kisses Iter hand. 

LORNA. 

Hope — ^for ever. 

THUALD. 

Farewell ! farewell I I'll fail to claim you never. 

[Exeunt. 

END OF ACT THE THIRD. 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 

A Rocky Vault y with a flight of turf steps ascending to 
a grated entrance, through which are seen the day- 
light and branches of trees, — On a projecting slab of 
the rocky a rude Cross and lighted Taper, — Patricius 
kneeling before the Cross in prayer, 

[Cathal descends into the Faulty and regards 
Patricius /or a few moments in silence. 

CATHAL. 

Christian ! — 

[Patricius advances slowly y and stands with 
his arms meekly folded on his breast. 
Thou art prepared to meet thy fate ? 
Patricius. 
As when my foot first trod the willing bark^ 
That gladly seemed to skim the placid sea. 
And the winds cheerfully to blow, to waft 
Me to success or martyrdom. 

CATHAL. 

Yet, death — 
Death has its terrors. But thou — thou wilt rejoice 
To meet, not death alone, but death by torments ? 
By agony, slow, lingering, unutterable ? 

PATRICIUS. 

By his aid, in whose faith I die. 
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CATHAL. 

And that 
Horribly yawning void beyond the grave — 
Has it no terrors for thee ? Canst thou look 
Athwart that dreary, desolate waste of night — 
That boundless nothingness — that vacuum. 
From everlasting tenantless of worlds. 
To everlasting unvisited by a shape, 
A motion, or a sound — that dread repose 
Of all that is not'*'* — canst thou stedfastly 
Survey the eternal calmy sea of space. 
And see beyond it ought should lead thee on. 
To tempt (might it but otherwise be) the instant 
Passage of the immeasurable profound ? 

PATRICIUS. 

Eternity of space itself I pass. 
And gain eternity of bliss. 

CATHAL. 

'Tis false ! 
Thou'rt not so happy as ev'n but to dream 
A dream so blest, believing it true. Might such 
But visit me, myself were next a Christian — 
Christian in death — when I had had my round 
Of power's delights and deep revenges here. 

PATRICIUS. 

I can but pity, pray for thee. 

CATHAL. 

Death ! slave ! 
What ! thou, thou pity me ! Thou, that stand'st there 
My prisoner, victim — ^I thy master, lord 
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Of thy life and death — ^whose one word could give 

Thy limbs to freedom and the upper air. 

Or stretch them on such torturing instruments, 

Their deaths do satisfy the very fiends 

To sit and smile at — ^thou, thou pity me ! 

PATRICIUS. 

Think not, Archdruid, the christian values not 
Life ; nor has sense of torture ; nor perceives 
The gross and earthly difference 'twixt his state, 
And his, the arbiter of his earthly doom. 
If, as thy words half seem to say, thou com'st 
To offer, on some set conditions, my life. 
Speak ; it may be my duty to accept. 
It must my duty be to hearken to them. 

CATHAL. 

Thou would' st indeed, then, hearken to conditions ! 

condescending Christian ! ^Twas my purpose : 
And look thou trifle not with Cathal's lenity : 
Thy torments shall be sharper for't. But, first, 

1 have some questions for thee. Dost thou teach 
Thy followers peace or war ? 

PATRICIUS. 

Peace, as thou know'st. 

CATHAL. 

Then they regard thee not. They choose a side 
Betwixt the hostile princes of the land. 

PATRICIUS. 

It may be their necessity. I pray 
They choose the right. 
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CATHAL. 

They choose the wrong : if that 
His side be wrong, who slew the rightful king, 
And keeps his crown, in prejudice of Thuald, 
The rightful tanist. 

PATRICIUS. 

Now great heaven forefend ! 
Some strong temptation hath o'ertaken them. 

CATHAL. 

Thou say'st it. But I pray you, christian, mark : 

This get I by my liberal doings. I freed 

From 's bonds prince Thuald ; but not so secretly, 

But Malachie suspects me for his friend. 

Since, in revenge, some wiser head than Malachie's 

Hath aimed a coward stab at me, advising 

His master straight to cry up toleration : 

Ay, toleration — ^furies catch the word ! — 

I'd rather far he were an honest christian. 

No partisan for any faith, but hates 

The tolerant hand, that, equalising all. 

Takes, subtly takes, the power to harm from each. 

And opes the choice o'the best to the multitude. 

The simple christians, gulping down the bait. 

Flock to the banner of the serpent-king ; 

And make his numbers such, as threaten swift 

To swallow up his rival. 

PATRICIUS. 

Heaven be praised ! 
That I have lived to see the day, the Christians, 
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When Erin's princes war, bear so much weight. 
They're like t' o'erpoise the balance on his side 
They fight for. 

CATHAL. 

Dog! I'll strike thee on the mouth. 

Dost triumph at my tale ? Dost think, indeed. 

Thy herd so tame shall carry sway in Erin ? 

I'll deal them fury yet : whate'er betide, 

I have a plot shall make the victor mine. 

— ^Would'st save thy followers from destruction ? Go, 

After the fight that this day lours upon 

Our swarming plains, — if Malachie prevail, — 

For, Thuald conqueror, we two unite 

T' unmake, or else extirminate, thy Christians — 

PATRICIUS. 

O, evil. Providence-tempting day ! 

CATHAL. 

Hear me. 
The battle ending in behalf of Malachie, 
Thou shalt proceed, a guard of Druids with thee. 
Straight to his heretic ranks. Tell them thy life. 
And theirs, as numerous as they muster now. 
Were worth scarce a moon's purchase, should they not. 
Ere the approaching Samhmin festival,**" 
Repent, and turn them to the ancient faith. 
For Malachie hath been their kindly king 
But for his purposes : those gained, he doth 
Become my tool once more ; and that by means. 
This night may reconvert no few o'themselves. 
Dost heed me ? 
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PATRICIUS. 

Yes : but cannot do thy bidding. 

CATHAL. 

What mean'st thou by thy womanish, christian cow- 

not? 
Rank slave ! in prospect of more torments than 
Can fill the hell thou preach' st of, dar'st thou say 
Thou wilt not ? 

PATRICIUS. 

In the strength of Him, of whom 
Alone it is that I have strength, I dare. 
I will not. 

CATHAL. 

(After a pause of unaffected wonder.) 

Thou diest upon the Samhmin ! 
[Begins to re^dscend from the Vault. 

PATRICIUS. 

Heaven quickly bring the worst ! 

CATHAL. 

(Turns.) Fool ! dolt ! in this 
I'd been thy very friend. 

PATRICIUS. 

I have a Friend, 
That can be mightier such, than thou a foe. 

CATHAL. 

I tell thee, dotard, I was i'the mood. 
That mood of mercy, visits not Cathal oft. 
I had provided thee a ship for Rome ; 
Had spared thy christian dupes — 
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PATRICIUS. 

There's One above, 
May look thou spare them yet. 

CATHAL. 

Sot! driveller! — 
What ! to thy knees again ? — ^Would harpies come, 
To fang thy quietude from out thy soul, 
Thou proud-serene one ! Thy every quivering nerve 
Soon, soon shall teach thee how to pray for next. 
And pity Cathal. 

[JExit. Patricius seems dbsorhed in 
devotion as the scene closes. 



SCENE II, 

T%e Open Country. — The Camp of Malachie at a 

little distance. 

Enter Thuald, and Troops. 

THUALD. 

So ! — near we the enemy's camp ? — May not this 
Betoken some surprise ? Here pass the word 
To halt. 

p* Halt*' several times repeated without. 
Have any of our scouts returned ? 

AN OFFICER. 

No, good my liege. 
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THUALD. 

Gallants^ these terrible foes 
Seem tardy at the least. The day is waning. 
And still our toil to meet them has been fruitless. 
Troth, the soft queen of night will peer upon 
Our bloody brawling, an they come not quickly. 
But, sirs, be men to-day, and men of Erin ; 
For such be some ye have to cope withal. 
Fear not the flock beside them : victory 
Favours the few, if well resolved and valiant, 
Rather than crowds of most tame proselytes 
To a new sickly creed, whose boast 's to teach 
The usage of the ploughshare, not the sword. 
Well, they oppose them to their lawful king. 
Spirit of my father ! then I appeal to thee : 
Didst thou not honour, love these Christians ? See, 
In return, they swell thy murderer's bands ! 
Look down this hour, and give to terror all 
Their dastard hearts : rain them thy fear : be all 
Thy son's : 'tis all he asks of thee, or heaven. 

Enter a Messenger, 

MESSENGER. 

My liege, your scouts were sent on erring track. 

Quitting their camp at noon, the enemy 

Took silently their march through Dervock's vale ; 

And, iafter a most treacherous circuit, by 

The old pass of Finvoy,^** (which, when I left. 

To speed this news, they all had well nigh threaded,) 

They now assault the rear. 
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THUALD^ 

Still, my main force 
Should near that outlet. 

M£SS£NGER. 

True, my liege, they do : 
And every man hath turned right gallantly. 
To stem the torrent from the mountain-pass. 
But it swells fearfully. 

THUALD. 

Were there yet time. 
The wings, swift climbing either mountain's side. 
Should pour destruction on their hindmost ? 

MESSENGER. 

My liege, ere this the pass is thronged no more : 
But, like the heaped-up billows, they roar round 
Our left, and right, and main. 

THUALD. 

Sir, your painting of 
This imminent storm is, trust me, of the darkliest. 
— So, my brave friends, we're left then i' the rear. 
Instead of marching, as we thought, in van ! 
— ^Where's Cobthagh? Connor? Carbragh? — do they 

ply 
Their good swords well ? Death ! sirs, we here — 

and they — 
On with your king among their foremost ! 

[Trumpet sounds a retreat 
at a distance. 
Ha! 
What means that wailing trump ? 
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JSnter Second Messenger. 

SECOND MESSENGER. 

My liege, your bands retreat : the enemy 
In clouds hang on their flight. 

THUALD. 

Flight ! and retreat ! 
Charge ! charge ! and victoiy ! Sound, trumpets, 

sound 
The charge. Flight ! On, noblest of my comrades ! 
Cry *^ The King to the rescue !'^ — or, " Vengeance !" 
Be the word yet : — *^ Vengeance, and Victoiy !'^ 

[TVumpets sound a charge. Exeunt. 

Re-enter several Soldiers. 

FIRST SOLDIER. 

To fly is all we have. You saw, as I did. 
They bring their thousands more than we. [Exeunt. 

Re-enter Others. 

SECOND SOLDIER. 

All*s lost ! [Exeunt. 
Others. 
Third soldier. 
Fly ! fly ! the band around the King himself 
Is routed. [Exeunt. More pass in confusion. 

Re-enter Thuald. 

THUALD. 

Turn, cowards ! turn ! or, by the breathing spirit 
Of him who lives in me, I'll make more corses 
Of you than will the enemy: turn ! turn ! 
I will not, slaves, be conquered. — Malachie ! 
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Thou treacherous one ! why head not your own van ? 
Why have I sought, and no where found you, traitor? 
— ^Turn, dastards ! turn ! we may regain the field. 

[Ascends an eminence in the 
hack'ground. 
Ha ! all is lost, indeed. They break, they chase 
My shivered, scattered ranks, as autumn winds 
Furious pursue the forest's flying leaves. 
Hundreds to tens ! thousands to hundreds ! in 

sooth, 
A perilous inequality is there. 
O spare them, Malachie !-^^they are my subjects : — 
Spare, spare them ! — / am king of Erin ! 

[Rushes from the eminence. 
There is no ruler of this nether world. 
To suffer this. Distraction !r— 1*11 to M eath — 
Rouse every follower of my house — ^I'U do't — 
This moment only's mine — ^rejbum, and Conquer ! 

[The Scene htis gradually darkened. 
JTie Moon seen rising. 
Wears this ill day apace : yon rising moon 
(Ah ! tranquilly smiling still !) assist my progress ! 
Then, as I live, I'll sweep all cause of feud 
From hapless Erin : then I'll scatter all 
These Christians— hurl them to the winds and seas. 
That brought their patriarch hither ! I'll not be 

fooled 
By any priests ; but least by that strange swarm. 
Whose travelled doctrines made this ruin mine. 

[E^ffit. 
f2 
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A Triumphant March. 
E^ter M ALACHiE and Troops. 

MALACHIE. 

Thanks^ our peculiar guard : around us still. 

When hottest wore the conflict with the foe. 

Danger ne'er pierced your lines of serried steel, 

T' assault the front of majesty. To-day, 

All have deserved right well of us : but you, 

As nearest to us, and so best approved. 

Claim our first thanks and praises. Now, know any. 

How with the person of the traitor Thuald 

Fared the mischances of the field ? 

AN OFFICER. 

My liege. 
He only turned when none but enemies 
Encompassed him ; and then was seen to strive 
With vehement outcries to restore the fight. 
But, all his efforts fruitless, it is thought 
He fled alone ; as yet no one knows whither. 

MALACHIE. 

Attendant furies speed him on his way ! 
Perchance he'll straight to his loved France again ; 
And to his sonnets, and love-strains, and tricks 
In martial-shewing but harmless games, return. 
Methinks by this he hath small relish for 
The real game of war. But let that pass. 
— So ! — what ! — 
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Enter Cathal and Druids. 

CATHAL. 

All honour to king M alachie ! 
With wisdom hath he fought^ and boldly won 
This happily-ended field. 

MALACHIE. 

'Tis like your tribe, 
Archdruid, to flatter in the hour of conquest ; 
And him to honour who wears honour's plume. 
Achieved by his good arm. — So, priestly sir ! 
Of late your presence much you've scanted with us ; 
So much, in truth, we have well learned to want 
Your wisdom's aid, and could e'en now dispense 
With it. 

CATHAL, 

Stranger as I may be to Malachie, 
More strange do sound such words from him to 

Cathal. 
What ! when the gods of Erin wearied were 
With daily, nightly offerings, for success 
T' attend his arms, is this his gratitude 
To them, and to their ministers. 

MALACHIE. 

The gods 
Of Erin gave me this fair victory ! 
Did Erin's gods point me the subtle track 
By Finvoy's pass upon young Thuald's rear ? 
Tut ! sir. King Malachie (lacking the Archdruid) 
Did counsel with himself. 
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CATHAL. 

The crest of victory 
Nods haughtily, in sooth^ on Malachie's brow ! 
Wert now within vdf gtoves — 

MALACHIB. 

Well, Cathal ! 

OATHAL. 

Death ! king of pride ! hast thou so soon forgot 
Thy terrors ^neath the gloom of every oak. 
When thou didst visit him, whose counsel clothed 
Those limbs with royal vesture, and did set 
The crown of Erin on that head, whose low 
And little cuniiing, biit for Cathal's aid, 
Had plotted, plotted — only plotted still ? 

MALACHIE. 

Say you did help me to the crown, or ere 

It had well circled on my brow, your arts 

Were busy to divest me of 't again. 

I've kept it in your ^spite ; and ^spite the strength 

Of him you treacherously made darkling cause with ; 

And with the aid, not of your priestly wiles. 

But of the enemies to that faith, of which 

Men deem you still the head. 

CATHAL. 

Do men so deem ? 
There lies this visit's argument and pith. 
For know, for ancient friendship's sake, though I 
Do greeting come to Malachie^ I'm bent 
To exact niore honour here than I shtdl pay. 
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I come the gods' high messenger ; and demand 
Hearing with reverence meet, as you woidd have 
Me speak their message, and not wield their ven- 
geance. 

MALACHIB. 

Say out thy say : I'll humour thee. 

CATHAL. 

Thou'lt more : 
Thou wilt obey me. 

MALACHIE. 

Go on. 

CATHAL. 

King Malachie ! 
Christians are with thy host. 

MAXACHIE. 

They are my host \ 
My strength : next to the politic ordering 
Of this day's fight, to them I do ascribe 
The issue oft. 

CATHAX. 

Dismiss them. 

MALACHIE. 

Art thou mad ? 
IJtell thee ne'er were men so steadily valiant. 
Ev'n as a wall, a living yet motionless wall. 
They stood, when rolled the fury of the foe 
Right on their dauntless bosoms. Quelled that 

flood. 
By their calm front of matchless constancy. 
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They rushed, like lions all abreast — like reapers, 
Laying the bloody harvest of the field 
In heaps before them — on their death-dealing way. 
Dismiss the christians ! Tell me to lay by 
My crown ; and offer up my life to him. 
Whom I have e'en now conquered. 

CATHAL. 

Once again. 
Dismiss, proscribe them. Dim else soon will 

shew 
The lustre of that crown ; and brief thy future 
Span of life, as is the ephemeral fly's. 
That, waked to being by the morning ray. 
Knows with the darkness death. 

MALACHIE. 

Ill-boding priest ! 
What mean'st thou ? 

CATHAL. 

Yet again, dimiss thy Christians. 
My meaning should be plain. But, more; acquaint 
Them, that their captive saint dies on the feast 
Of Samhmin near impending, or he lives. 
As they, in their great wisdom, and affection 
To him, on that day shall not, or shall be 
Sons of their fathers' faith. Say, too — ^but this 
By hints well-timed, rather than threats direct — 
Thou wilt be one with me, that feast but o'er. 
And they not, as their sires, again druidical. 
To deal them one wide universal vengeance. 
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So speed thy prosperous reign, or speedy be 
Its close, as thou deliver' st this, and dost it. 

MALACHIE. 

Rather will I propound to general Erin, 
If Malachie or Cathal be their king. 

CATHAL. 

The spirits of the night shall answer thee. 
— Swift to your station, Druid ! 

[Apart. Exit a Druid. 
Visibly 
Appearing on the nearest moonlight hill. 
Where yet the loaded echoes all respond 
Thy blasphemous denials, there, Malachie, they 
Shall tell thee thou hast shamed thy kingly rank ; 
And 'tis departed ! 

MALACHIB. 

Dost thou dote, old man ? 

CATHAL. 

A moment yet is given thee : — wilt do't ? 

MALACHIE. 

Never. 

CATHAL. 

Then, spirits, hear ! Arise ! 

MALACHIE. 

What !— stay, 
Cathal : — at thy command will aught supernal — 

CATHAL. 

Too late would' st thou recant. Arise 1 arise ! 
And pour confusion on this heretic king. 
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[The Children of the Evening ^^"^ nine in number, 
clad in white, and each bearing a lighted 
t apery rise slowly from behind a hill, singing: 

From the depths where night is hred. 
And spirits haunt, and sleep the dead. 
We appear at moonlight hour, 
Raised by Druidism's power. 
Seek the tomb, or bend the knee 
To Druidism, Malaehie ! 

[Sink slowly. 

MALACHIE. 

The faith defend me ! Druid, I own thy power. 
And henceforth will unfeign'dly reverence it. 
Bind me but to yourself by the fair hand 
Of the Archdruidess ; and, in all things else 
Than sovereignty immediate, thou shalt rule 
My kingdom. 

CATHAL. 

So ! But this should claim some slight 
Deliberation. — Well did our Druid mark 
The time. [Aside, 

At more convenient hour, king Malaehie — 

MALACHIE. 

Nay, now, good Cathal ! great Archdruid 1 now : 
Seal straight betwixt us this most solemn compact. 
I am all Druidism' s, be but Loma mine. 

CATHAL. 

Content ; agreed. The Samhmin feast, that bears 
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Death to Patricius, shall be thy bridal-day^ 
And fateful vigil of each christian's doom. 
Now to your slumbers all : a fair good night ! 
And the true faith rise like the morning light. 

Children of the Evening repeat^ unseen : 
Seek the tomb^ or bend the knee 
To Druidism^ Malachie ! 

\_E:ffeunt. 
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ACT V. 



ACT V. SCENE I. 

The Samhmin Festival, A Round Tower in the back- 
groundy with tJie sacred fire burning at its top.^ — In 
front an elevated Seat of State, and a lighted Altar 
before it. 

Enter Procession of Girls, advancing by slow dan- 
cing movements, and bearing fruits, which they 
offer upon the Altar. They then station them- 
selves in a semicircle, with the Seat of State in 
the centre. 

Enter Procession of Druids and Druidesses, car- 
rying inverted torches, which they kindle at the 
Altar cw they pa^s, and range along one side of 
the scene. 

Enter Cathal and Lorna^ cw conversing together. 

CATHAi. 

Daughter, I may not, do not, much condemn you : 
But, since the fates ordain thee Malachie's, 
Bear all with seeming of content ; dissevering 
From its last hold on thee the phantom, love. 
And yielding all to nobler policy. 
To Cathal's and to Druidism's weal. 

[Talks apart with a Druid. 
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LORN A. 

But flutters yet a thought of Thuald — nay, 
A wild, strange expectation — in my breast. 
—Down, down, ye dreams ! that speak impossible 
things. {Aside, 

CATHAL. 

Say you, from not a corner of the land 

A single devbtee hath come, t'obtain 

A portion of the sacred fire, for his 

Extinguished hearth P^s — Bodings avaunt ! \Aside. 

— ^When next 
Our Samhmin dawns, you'll see them not so tardy. 
Is all prepared as touching that chief Christian ? 

A DRUID. 

It is, our father. 

CATHAL. 

'Tis well. This day of joy 
Thus shall receive its crown : and e'en our skill 
In torture shall exhaust itself, to give 
That plague o' the isle his doom. {Trumpets without. 

A DRUID. 

The King, Archdruid ! 

JEnter Malachie and Guards. Guards range opposite 

the Druids and Druidesses. 

CATHAL. 

Hail to my puissant son ! Sit, royal sir : 
And while my Lorna'3 beauty on one hand 
Yields Erin's king a grace, age and religion 
Shall claim to do him honour on the other. 
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MALACHIE. 

We thank you, noble Archdniid. Beauteoufi Loma, 
Accept our courteous and right joyful greeting. 

[They occupy the Seat of State^ 

CATHAL. 

Druids, in solemn gladness chant aloud 

The bridal hymn : peal high the generous lay. 

Hymn. Druids and Druidesses. 
Now the solemn rite prepare : 
See our King and Priestess fair 
Joining hearts, and joining hands, 
By religion's honoured bands. 
Raise their hymeneal high. 
Swell the quire of melody. 
Happy ! Cathal whom approves. 
Knitting hearts in holy loves. 
Happy Monarch 1 happy Fair ! 
Haste, the solemn rite prepare. 

[Cathal takes his station behind the altar : Malachis 
and LoRNA stand on either side of it, 

CATHAL. 

Now ye, who at this altar come to plight 
Each to the other love and faithfulness. 
Before the holy flame unite your hands. 

[As Malachie and Lorna are about to 
Join handsy enter a Druid hastily. 

DRUID. 

Stay, stay the rites, Archdruid ! The Christians ! — 
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CATHAL. 

Ha! 

DRUID. 

Seizing occasion from your absence, they 
Rush in o'erwhelming numbers, such as our 
Weak guard cannot withstand, and free their saint ! 

CATHAL. 

Confusion ! death ! 

DRUID. 

One party of them him 
Conduct triumphantly ; while all the rest, 
^Tis said, are leagued to terrible vengeance on 
Each thing druidic. 

CATHAL. 

Gods of our fathers. 
Hear ! Monarch ! thy warriors all — 

MALACHIE. 

AU, Cathal ! 
They are few since none were christian. Pray that 
My best be not your foes. 

CATHAL. 

Impolitic king ! 
Who taught them first to war ? — lightnings descend 
On them ! Give but thy guard. 

MALACHIE. 

Ay, sir ! and leave 
Our person shieldless ? 

CATHAL. 

Shield, shield thyself 1 
It is a time-— or an tmusual pulse 
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Tells a weak tale of needless horror hen 
It is a time^ when^ wanting the high soul 
Of stem and self-dependent resolution^ 
Poor royalty becomes a fence of air. 
And priestly power the veriest of dreams. 
— Loma, away, with all your weaker sex. 

[JExeunt LoRNA, Druidesses, and Girls, 
Druids, alone with me, to meet the band. 
Triumphing with the arch-christian. He shall die. 
Though thousand arms be raised to parry mine. 

\_Exit with the Druids. 

MALACHIE. 

What may impend ? — Cathal is greatly stirred. 
Nay, for myself, can I forget that horror. 
Horror without a name, yet as a shroud 
Suspended in my path — ^that shapeless dreads. 
Blackly mysterious as the veil of fate — 
Beset me, circled me, filled all my shaking 
Soul, at this very dawning ? 

Enter a Messenger in haste. 
— ^Now, brief sir ? 

MESSENGER. 

King Malachie ! heed not the priests nor Christians. 
Prince Thuald comes — is here — and all Meath with 
him. 

MALACHIE. 

Ha ! rouse thee, then, my royal heart of Erin. 
What ! doth the wolf steal on the lion thus ? 
Then will he stand at bay, and sternly do 
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His battle with the best. Array you, sirs. — 

Messenger, to the palace, summoning 

All aids. — [Eant Messenger. 

For us, we'll wait their succours here ; 
Not retrograde a step. Come on, thou boy ! 
Thou prince with scarcely more than maiden 

sword ! 
I'll put its temper to the proof, and thine. 
Come on, come on, young Thuald ! I am here. 

Flourish. Enter Thuald and Troops. 

THUALD. 

Traitor ! well met. Now, fair and honestly, 
Place that stolen crown upon the common sod. 
And let who wins it wear it. All you, if he 
Consent, remain apart. 

MALACHIE. 

Thou beardless hero ! 
Yes, with this thewed and sinewed arm, I'll meet 
Thy youngling strength. But, for my crown — 

THUALD. 

Thy crown — 

MALACHIE. 

I'll wear it to my death. 

THUALD. 

Thy death is here. 
Defend thyself. 

MALACHIE. 

Do even thy worst, boy. 

G 
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\They fight. Malachib is slain : Thuald snatch- 
ing the crown from, his head at the moment of 
giving the death-thrust. 

THUALD. 

Descend, thou crown, upon thine owner's head. 

You, followers of the usurper, take away 

His breathless corse, and take with it your Uyes* 

[Exeunt Guards with the body. 

Enter LiORNa. 

THUAJLD. 

My love ! — in happy hour. Joy ! joy ! my Lorna. 
Look where is borne the traitor's trunk, whose schemes 
No more may let our happiness. 

LORN A. 

My prince ! 
My king ! yet stay your transports. The Archdruid — 
Patricius — 

THVALD. 

Tut ! tut ! the greybeards ! We will bask 
In bliss. Our light- winged hours shall never stop 
To heed those ancient querulous ones, who throw 
Their winter thoughts over the spring of life. 
Just as the envious mountain-peak shakes off 
Its chilling snow-wreath to the golden vale, 
That braids its base in sunshine — marring all 
Th^ sweets, and buds, and flowers — I'll make my 
court 
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A second court of France ; and joys tmdrtomt 
Shall wait on beauteous Lorna and my queen« 

liORNA. 

Yet stay, my lord, your joys. Our christian foes 
Have risen in arms : Patricius have they freed ; 
And they are bent on most injurious deeds 
To all we both must love. 

THUALD. 

Sacred Erin !- — 

LORNA. 

Were this a time, I'd tell how I have mourned 

Thy absence ; how have lived upon the hope 

Of thy return. But now — hear me. When first 

Patricius reached this isle from Rome, he brought 

With him a sculpture, wondrous for its skill. 

In shape a cross :^^ — on such an one, 'tis said. 

The god of his religion died. Now, ere 

These Christians overturn our altars, did 

We rive this peerless monument of stone 

From its firm earthen base, their spirits 'twould quell 

More than a thousand deaths : — Chaste then to do't : 

While I to Cathal take the news of thy 

Blest coming, and, it may be, serve him yet. 

Farewell, my liege ! 

THUALD. 

A brief one, my bright Lorna ! 
Thou know'st thy every best will I hold sacred. 

[Exit Lorna. 
For, by my soul, so do I hate all instruments 
To these priest-ridden times, the Druid's fanes 

g2 
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Myself would level, were Cathal not the Druid, 

And Lorna not his daughter. But, to the world. 

For that loved fair one's sake, I will avow 

His faith alone ; yea, be a zealot for't. 

And fight its battles with a zealot's arm. 

Now, kerns, some piece of carved work, strong alone 

In its devices rare, you must attack : 

An easy task ; — but 'tis a lady bids : 

Be gallant in performing it. Quelled next 

These christian babblers, I return ; and then 

My lasting joys shall meet no priestly hinderance- 

[Exeunt^ 



SCENE II. 

Patricius' CrosSj standing on a small hut precipitous 
Eminence. In the distance the Druids' Grove. 

Enter Thuald and Guards, 

THUALD. 

So — to your lightsome toil : lay your sharp celts 
Just higher than its base, as you might fell 
A tree. 'Tis a fair work : — heed not that. 
How will the Christians brook their idol's fall ? 

[Laughs. The laugh repeated in a hollow echo* 

What devil mocked my laughter ? There's a somewhat 
Stirring amid the motionless air, gives me 
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But half a liking to this ofl&ce. [^Scene darkens. 

So: 
The heavens grow black: methinks a storm is brewing. 
Does the ethereal vault, indeed, then, scowl 
Upon my light design ? — ^but these are phantasies. 
Now, by some track that takes its rearward way. 
And climbs that steep — 

Enter Moriat. 

MORIAT. 

(Kneels, withholding him.) My brother ! prince ! 

my brother ! 
O, I'm instructed by my ominous dreads. 
Thou hast a purpose that thy soul will rue. 
This moment I met Lorna. 

THUALD. 

(Raises her.) The queen, fair sister. 

MORIAT. 

The queen — my liege : now, then, I may not call 
You brother. 

THUALD. 

Yes, yes ; but stay me not. 
I have much business ; to the which this task 
Is but a prelude. 

MORIAT. 

O, was her taunt sooth ? 
Lorna' s — the queen's — that thou wert hither come 
Upon such errand ? Brother ! persist not. 
Brother, so lately found, after such long. 
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Long years of absence^ hear thy Moriat ! 
Do not destroy thyself ! 

THUALD. 

What mean these tears. 
In treaties^ for the sake of a stone bauble ? 
By 'r isle ! I reck nor much nor little of 
Such task: a blow, and there's an end oft. 

MORIAT. 

O, believe 
Me, Thuald, there is more in this dark work. 
Than thou dost dream of. 'Tis not merely stone. 
Wrought by the hand of man, at which you strike. 
Where it was placed, the sod grew fresher round: 
The trees were after decked in livelier greens : 
The very air breathed softer that did fan it : 
The barren wild anear was changed to beauty. 
Why ? why was this ? An inward spirit tells me. 
Thou canst not mar that cross, that sacred sign 
Of the blest faith, whose deadliest enemies — 
Yes, e'en the Druids — even Cathal — ^have 
Still by a secret something been withheld 
From daring to assail, but wilt thyself 
In ruin fall attempting it. 

THUALD. 

Away ! 
I'll shiver all the sources of such dreams. 
Throughout the land thus christian-schooled. 

MORIAT. 

Nay, mark ; 
The Christians are thy faithfulle^t of subjects. 
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They entered not our uncle's ranks^ until 
He proflFered that protection was withheld 
By all beside. Hadst thou instead so acted — 

THUALD. 

Death ! girl, did they not rive from me my throne ? 

MOaiAT. 

Patricius that condemned, and they repented. 
That madness spent itself : and so this storm 
Will pass thee harmless, brother, may they find 
A king in thee will grant them liberty 
To serve their Grod as pleases them — a liberty. 
That should be common as the common air. 

THUALD. 

Never ! For Lorna's, Cathal's sake, they are 
My deadliest enemies still : and they shall feel 
My vengeance for once wresting Erin from me. 
For Lorna, I and Druidism are one. 

MORIAT. 

Now, thou great Power, that rul'st in every heart. 
Change that of Erin's king ! O, free him from 
The toils wrought round him by a merciless priest. 
And his too subtle, O, too wicked daughter. 

THUALD. 

Malign my love ! Nay, then, I'll hear no more. 

\Thundei\ 

MORIAT. 

Hark ! hark ! the signs of wrath are mustering. 
Will they not shake thee ? 
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THUALD. 

Shake me ! What, 
Didst never hear the thunder, M oriat. 
Until this hour ? 

MORIAT. 

O ! scoff not. I will kneel 
Unto thy queen 5 1*11 all but worship her. 
So thou wilt let me rule thee but in this. 

THUALD. 

Hence with this puling ! On, kerns, raise your celts ; 
And aim them, * spite all fiends, there, i' the centre. 
First, where seems the portraiture of the god. 
They call the founder of this restless sect. 
On ! follow me ! [Thunder. Exit behind the efni- 

nence, with the Guards. 

MORIAT. 

Protect, protect him, heaven ! 

[^Follows. 
NoiseSy as of contentiony without. Voices of Christians. 

A CHRISTIAN. 

Forbear ! we have command to guard the cross. 

THUALD. 

Miscreants ! your king commands ! — 

A CHRISTIAN. 

You must not pass. 

THUALD. 

Villains ! assault your king ! 

MORIAT. 

Forbear ! forbear ! 
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A CHRISTIAN. 

Forbear ! Be peaceful, and we harm thee not. 

THUALD. 

Down, down, with them ! 

A CHRISTIAN. 

Nay, brothers, for your lives ! 

MORIAT. 

O, spare him, gentle Christians ! 

[Clashing of weapons, Sfc. beard. 

He-enter Guards j and Exit by the side scenes, pursued by 
Christians. Each of the latter bears in the left hand 
a small cross. 

Re-enter Thuald, followed Ijy Mori at. He staggers, 
and falls : she kneels over him in agony. 

MORIAT. 

Hour of horror ! 
And I alone to bear it. Alone ! alone ! 
My Thuald, art thou here, and yet art not ? 
It is e'en so : his features, ashy-pale. 
Attest it but too truly : — horror ! horror ! 
Do none approach ? does it not thunder still ? 
Methinks the airy spirits yet rejoice ; 
Methinks the sky rings round with awful laughter. 
I cannot bear it : — ^horror at my heart ! — my head 
Grows giddy — ^where am I ? — ^ah ! Thuald ! 
Sleep'st thou upon the sod ? So — soft ! — I follow 
thee. [Swoons at his head. 
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Enter Patricius and Christians. 

The christian dogs ! Now, then, to reach my heart ! 
Here — ^here — *tis bare to you : strike, strike, at least 
Ye earthly ones : rid Cathal of himself. 

PATRICIUS. 

We come with nobler purpose. Nay, my friends, 
I pray assault him not. Cathal ! still live : 
Mark him who died for too much pride, and live 
In humbleness. 

A CHRISTIAN. 

Father, behold the princess ! 

PATRICIUS. 

Soft ! bear her to the palace : she is young, 

And will outlive these griefs. In christian Erin, 

She is a gem, that, worn and valued by 

Some christian prince, may bless the general isle. 

So : gently bear her. [Moriat is borne out, 

CATHAL. 

Blisters upon that subtle, oily tongue. 

That steals the hearts of Erin ! — curses ! curses ! 

[^Christians advance^ as threatening : Patricius 
forbears them: they retire^ lowering their 
crosses to him in reverence. 

Death and all fiends ! what, shielded then by thee ? 

And do I live for this ? I say, ye curs, 

Stab, stab me ! — now, now stab, and let my blood 
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Quench these internal fires that, parch my being, 
And make death look a soft inviting stream^ 
To slake my soul within : — now kill, kill me ! 

PATRICIUS. 

Cathal, repent : look on yon blessed sign 
Of mercy to the contrite. Think on Heaven, 
And Him who there abides : for all of thine 
By this is given to a holy fire, 
That purifies the land, and may thee with it. 
Druid, behold ! thy groves are blazing. 

[Groves seen tmjire, 

OATH A L. 

Ha! 

All hell be thy portion ! 

PATRICIUS. 

The altars of 
Thine idols, and thy habitation drear^ 
Are prostrate all. Repent ! Heaven yet be merciful ! 

CATHAL. 

(Falls) That was the mortal stroke : I feel it now: 
That killed my heart. O, all ye gods ! ye gods ! 
Did ye ne'er live indeed, that this ye avert not ? " 
The flame is striding through your groves : your 

temples 
In ruin fall among your sacred oaks. 
Your altars^ reeking yet with blood, that I 
To you have offered, hiss 'mid the mighty brands, 
Your once dark forest-trees. See ! see ! — and I — 
It is my death ! [They approach to raise him. 
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Touch me not^ christian scum ! 
Avaunt ! avaunt ! let me descend in peace. 
If torments follow me. 

[Patricius snatches a Crossj and holds it up 
to his view, All elevate t/ieir Crosses, 
Avaunt! avaunt! 
[Tkims from the Cross, and dies. 

Patriciits, lifting up his hands in prayer , kneels slowly 

over him as the Curtain falls. 



END OF THB TRAGEDY. 
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* LoGAiRE, King of Erin. — Dramatis Personse. 

Le- or La-ogaire (for euphony's sake called Logaire) was 
the son of that renowned Niall of the Nine Hostages^ 
Monarch of Ireland, who, in conjunction with the Picts of 
North Britain, wasted the Roman provinces of the South, 
defying the declining power of the empire. As supreme head 
of the Scots — so were the Irish called at that period — a King 
of Erin, of such limited talents, and so peaceably disposed, 
as Leogaire, was not likely to enjoy that direct authority over 
the island at large, which the Tragedy, to preserve the unity 
of its design, ascribes to him. The ancient government of 
Ireland was, in fact, most commonly, (though not always,) 
a pentarchy ; and the usual employment of four of its kings, 
was disturbing the repose of the fifth, who, besides his pro- 
vincial sovereignty, had been elected Monarch of the whole. 
The native character of Leogaire seems to have been well 
suited to the introduction of a religion of peace during his 
sway; though to a predecessor of his, the great Cormac 
0*Conn, (grandson of Conn of the Hundred Battles,) is 
ascribed the honour of having, two centuries previously, 
" by deep reflection, discovered the absurdity of Druidism."* 

* Walker's Hist Mem. Irish Bards, p. 36. 

H 
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It may be proper to notice, that Jocelin, in his " Life and 
Acts of St. Patrick," gives a somewhat different view of 
Leogaire ; and even describes him as " always resisting*' the 
doctrines of the Christian apostle.* But to his legendary 
compilation, written so late as the twelfth century, it must be 
sufficient to oppose the common testimony of ancient Irish 
history. In the end, however, the converted monarch is 
recorded to have made an unjustifiable attack upon Criom- 
than. King of Leinster ; in which being defeated, he, by a 
solemn oath, renounced the old Leinstrian tribute ; but s^ain 
endeavouring to enforce the payment of what he had sworn 
to forego, he was struck dead by lightning, as a punishment 
for his perjury. 

^ Patricius, Apostle of Christianity in Erin, — Ibid. 

St. Patrick, by the best accounts, was a Briton born, in 
that part of the island which is comprehended by the modem 
Scotland : though, by Britain, some writers understand 
Wales; others, Brittany, in France; from which latter 
province, it is said. King Niall brought him away captive, 
in his sixteenth year, to Ireland. Venerable Bede, in his 
Martyrology, agrees with other authors of credit, that his 
original name was Suchat ; that, being placed under the 
pious tuition of St. German, Bishop of Auxerre, he was by 
him called Magonius, (or Magnus) ; and that, from religious 
zeal, travelling to Rome, Pope Celestine, out of respect for 
his grave carriage and singular learning, together with his 
descent from a noble race, conferred on him the senatorial 

title of PATRICIUS.f 

• E. L. Swift's Trans, p. 68. 
t Hanmcr's Chron. of Ireland, pp. 76, et seq. 
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But notwithstanding these, and numerous concurrent testi- 
monies, Dr. Ledwich calls in question the very existence of 
our saint, not allowing him to have been, even what he grants 
to St. Kevin, and other Irish saints, namely, a personification 
of some river or mountain !* The spirit of a partisan so 
plainly accompanies the reverend and learned Doctor in his 
researches into Irish Antiquities, that this view of the subject 
can but be regarded as a specimen of his uniform anxiety to 
prove, that Ireland possessed no tincture of civility or refine- 
ment, no institutions elevated above barbarism, until the 
aiTival of the English under Earl Strongbow and Henry II. — 
But " let that pass." It will be more agreeable employment 
to notice a supposition of the Doctor's, in which we can 
entirely concur. 

He aigues, that the original promulgation of Christianity 
in Ireland did not wait for the period at which St. Patrick is 
stated to have reached that island^ (A. D. 430) ; but that, 
having been brought to Gaul by Pothinus and Ireneeus, dis- 
ciples of Polycarp, who had received it from the Evangelist 
St. John, it from Gaul reached Britain, and from Britain was 
carried to Ireland, as early as the third or fourth century. 
It cannot, however, be admitted as any confirmation of this 
argument, that both the Irish and Anglo-Saxon clergy were 
for a long period of the Culdee sect, by which the Roman 
pontiff was not acknowledged : for the insular situations of 
those churches, their distance from Rome, and the general 
distraction of Europe, owing to the Grothic invasions, from 
the sixth till towards the close of the eleventh century, would 
account sufficiently for their early disconnection with the 
Papal hierarchy, although they had emanated from it. 
Sufficient evidence that there were Christians, both in Britain 

♦ Antiq. of Ireland, pp. 32—36. 362—378. 

h2 
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and Ireland, before the coming of St. Patrick, is to be found 
in the narrative of John Bale, Bishop of Ossory, that the 
saint himself " had in Britaine to his father one Calphumius, 
a priest ;" in the testimony of an Irish MS., spoken of by 
the historian Keating, that he was a Briton, bom of religious 
parents ; in the account that Palladius, a Grecian, was the 
first Bishop settled in the scene of Patrick's future labours 
by Pope Celestine ; and in the record, by Hanmer, of the 
names of four Irish Bishops, (Albseus, Declanus, Ybarus, and 
Kyranus,) all of whom were predecessors of our apostle.* 

If it be asked, what then were the services to the Christian 
cause, for which Patrick became honoured as the tutelar 
saint of Ireland ? — it may be answered, that he it was, who, 
properly speaking, established Christianity in that country. 
By the labours of others, only a few scattered proselytes had 
been made ; but he, during a residence, it is said, of thirty- 
nine years, converted the mass of the people, through the 
success of his preaching both with the monarch and the pro- 
vincial kings ; owing to which, Christianity became the 
religion of the state ; and Druidism, that, expatriated from 
Britain and Anglesey, had found its last refuge from the 
Roman power in Ireland, was extinguished for ever. A man 
who could accomplish such things — ^who could obtain the 
influence which enabled him to " destroy the profane temples 
of false gods,"t and at length (as was necessary to his pur- 
poses) to become the religious and political arbiter of the 
entire kingdom — must have possessed no ordinary talents ; 
and is likely to have united, in a remarkable degree, personal 
intrepidity with persuasiveness. Hints of such a character 
occur in the Irish historians; and such a character is that 
ascribed by the Tragedy to Patricius. 

• Chronicle, 67—74. t Ibid. p. 78. 
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^ Lucius, one of his Presbyters — Ibid. 

May, under a smoother name, be the " Segetius, a priest," 
whom Pope Celestine sent with St. Patrick, according to 
Hanmer's Chronicle ;* or the " Mac Cartyn, of Irish birth," 
whom the Saint, says the same author, " brought with him 
out of Italie."t ^r, if the reader please, he may be any 
one of the thirty of the Roman clergy, who, agreeably to 
Keating, accompanied our apostle in his expedition.^ The 
trs^cal incident, for the sake of which this character is intro- 
duced, is somewhat differently given, if the writer correctly 
remembers, in the novel of ** St. Patrick" — a work alluded 
to in the Preface* 

^ Scene I. — A Circular Area, in the middle of a thick 
Grove of Oaks. Within the Area a Double Enclosure of 
vast Pillars of Stone, placed equidistantly , and surrounding 
a Cr<ymleach,% or Druidical Altar. The Inner Enclosure 
consists of rough, unhewn Stones ; but those of the Outer 
Circle are regularly shaped, superior in height, and have 
transverse Masses at top, being Trilithons, A rude Stone 
Chair, elevated on a flight of steps, behind the Altar, — 
page 1. 

The ideas commonly entertained of Druidical Circles and 
Altars, will afford the general reader a sufficient explanation 
of this Scene. The Antiquary alone can be expected to 
appreciate the fact, that to prove the connection of such 
monuments with the Druids, and with the era chosen for our 
Tragedy, would require long and laboured deductions from 
such knowledge as we possess of almost aboriginal manners, 

* p. 78. t Ibid. p. 82. t Oen, Hist of Ireland. 
^ Generally written Cromlech by English antiquaries. The Irish 
spelling is here adopted as most congenial to the subject. 
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and the spread of population and language in the first ages 
of mankind. Evidences of so much research will not be 
looked for in a note : and whatever reading or consideration 
the writer may have devoted to the subjects of a disquisition 
comprised in so small a space, it would be equally out of place 
to affect a learned survey of authorities as to matters , respect- 
ing which no learning, it is probable, will ever furnish con- 
clusive information. 

The most ancient book in the world, being a history of 
Asia from the commencement of things, is that to which we 
naturally turn for elucidation of the monuments in question, 
when we at once discover them to be beyond the rise of all 
merely human accounts, and perceive the strong probability 
of their connection with very early Asiatic practices. The 
first mention in the Sacred Volume of stone monuments, is in 
the case of that very simple one erected by Jacob, to com- 
memorate his remarkable dream. He took the stone that had 
formed his pillow for the night, set it upright, and, impressed 
with the sense of having been supernaturally visited, dedi- 
cated it by anointing as an altar, and called it '^ God's 
House." What is chiefly remarkable here, is the very singu- 
lar fact, noticed by General Vallancey,* that whereas Jacob 
gave to his altar the appellation of Bethel, or " God's House," 
the original Irish for what is now called a Cromleach was 
Bothal, and had precisely the same signification. Again, the 
Hebrew Chcercemluack means a " devoted stone :" and since 
the same thing, which was formerly rendered in the Hibernian 
by Bothal, is still in that language a Cromleach, in the old 
British (or Welsh) a Crwmlech, and in the Armoric of Bre- 
tagne a Crumlech — since also the Hibernian, old British, 
and Armoric are cognate, and alike of Celtic original — what 

* Collectanea de Rebus Hibemicis. 
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rational inference can be gathered from their affinity with 
the Hebrew in these instances, but that the terms, and the 
monuments they describe, are evidences of their own Eastern 
derivation at once with that of the Celtse ? 

But the traces of Cromleachs in Holy Writ are stronger. 
From succeeding passages we are led to infer, that the 
advances in civilization and the arts made by the idolatrous 
Egyptians, had occasioned the substitution of stone altars, 
more or less elaborated, for those of a ruder kind — i. e. com- 
posed of rough siones, 'as are the Cromleachs— before the 
exodus of the Israelites. To prevent, it would appear, the 
too natural association of sacrifices to false gods witli such 
elaborated altars, the Israelite, if he erected an altar of s(on?, 
was commanded that he should " not build it of hewn stone ; 
for," it is added, " if thou lift thy tool upon it, thou hast 
polluted it."" The injunction to build an altar of " iuAo(e 
stones," and the prohibition to work them with " any iron 
tool," are repeated at the passage over Jordan :t and such 
an altar, it must be plain to all who have seen a Croraleach, 
could scarcely be any thing but one of those simple structures. 
It may be concluded, then, that the divine commands, in 
these instaBces of the permission of stone altars, were directed 
to the revival of such as Jacob's single pillar, or, at most, of 
the Cromleachal class ; while both kinds, it is likely, were 
for a very long period common to the Eastern pastoral races, 
from their inacquaintance with, or unskilfulness in the use of, 
iron implements. At least we may plausibly assume, that 
of one or other of these classes were all the altars of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob : and if, as there are grounds for believing, 
the Asiatic pastoral tribes, (for such undoubtedly they were,) 
from whom the Celtse descended, began to migrate towards 



' Exod. I 



. S5, 80. 



t DeuL I 
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Europe considerably before the time of those patriarchs, it 
appears reasonable, that neither the knowledge they brought 
with them, nor any they could acquire in traversing regions 
uninhabited since the Flood, would furnish them with notions 
of altar-building more refined. 

The Druidical Circle, also, as it is commonly called, is 
only less distinctly shadowed forth by that best of all guides 
to remote antiquity, the Bible. It is narrated of Moses, on a 
particular occasion, that he built an altar of the kind already 
commanded, together with ^* twelve pillars, according to the 
twelve tribes of Israel.*'* Now, the known and natural 
attachment of all early nations to the circular figure, in every 
species of building, would warrant the supposition that a 
circle was made of these pillars, with the unhewn stone altar 
in the midst. And this is literally the Druidical temple of 
the first period. If it be argued, that the conduct of the 
Hebrew leader in this instance was an isolated fact, from 
which no general inference should be drawn, we answer, that 
the prevalence of monuments of the class now alluded to, 
among the heathen nations of antiquity, as well as the early 
Jews, appears in this, that the Divine ordinance, by which, 
subsequently, the Israelites were directed to " overthrow 
their altars/* commands them, in the same breath, to " break 
their pillars.**^ While, as a yet farther evidence of the 
sameness of Eastern and Celtic practices, the grove, which 
has ever been considered one of the essentials of Druidism, 
is seen to be a not less characteristic adjunct to the temples 
of the Oriental pagans ; the whole passage running, " Ye shall 
overthrow their altars, and break their pillars, and burn their 
groves with fire." Let it be here observed, in explanation, 
that the same things were, at different periods, permitted and 

* Exod. xxiv. 4. t Deut xii. S. 
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forbidden to the Israelites, according to the temptations they 
might not, or might, afford to idolatrous practices. The 
destruction of the heathenish pillars is expressly commanded : 
yet Moses had previously erected such. Groves, in the 
neighbourhood of altars, are positively interdicted :* yet 
Abraham had planted one, in connection with devotional 
purposes, unreproved.f 

The Eastern, and Celtic, origin of rude stone altars and 
pillars, is also established by the relics of those inartificial 
monuments, to be found in the various countries over which 
the Celtee passed in their march from Asia; as well as by 
allusions to the same monuments, and to the groves which 
the Celtee every where connected with their erection, in the 
classic writings of antiquity. Dr. Clarke discovered Crom- 
leachs in Greece ; and is interestingly particular in his 
account of structures, by Greek authors ascribed to a long 
prior race, whom they designated Cyclopes, and whom he 
agrees with Pezron in concluding to have been no other than 
Celtee. Distinct mention is made of unhewn stones, as applied 
to sacred uses, in the " Edipus at Colonus" of Sophocles. 
Edipus, having reached the grove of the Furies, is thus 
addressed : 

" This place, if right I judge, 

" Is sacred : 

" Rest, therefore, seated on this unhewn stone, 
" For toilsome to thine age the length of way. "J 

And the unfortunate monarch himself says, addressing the 
goddesses, 

" Well I know 

" None other but your faithful auspice led 
" My footsteps to this grove : I had not else 

* Deut x?i. 21. t Gen. xxi. 33. t Potter's Trans, p. 6T. 
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" First, as I journeyed, chanced to light on you, 
'' And place me in your awful unhewn seat,'** 
The unhewn seat, it is but rational to conclude, now we 
know that there are Cromleachs in Greece, was either an 
altar of that rude description, on which the sacrifices to the 
Furies were offered, or a single pillar of rough stone, which 
it was not unusual to place contiguous. 

Under the denomination of Gael^ the Celtee at length 
reached Ireland ; the country which, as the westward bourn 
of migration from Asia, became their last and greatest recep- 
tacle. The Atlantic rolling before them, to prevent their 
further progress as colonists, or their further flight from the 
hostile Scythee who pursued their course, they here made a 
determined stand : and though, in various instances, they 
might be invaded, and even subdued, by Scythic tribes, in 
numbers they continued to excel each horde of Scythse, as 
greatly as those Scythce excelled them in power ; and in the 
end, (as will always happen under such circumstances,) they 
gave their language to their conquerors, while in customs and 
modes of life they imparted more than they received from 
them. The people, by whom they were immediately pressed 
upon, were, however, not Scythse, but the secondary, or 
Cimbric Celts, at first of the same family with the Graelic ; 
but who, having proceeded to the chersonese and islands of 
Denmark, some time after the Gael had taken the route of 
Italy, Spain, France, and Britain, acquired, from their more 
northern sojourn, and their first conflicts and partial intermix- 
ture with the Scythse, habits more warlike, and such a change 
of speech, that their language bears only a general affinity to 
that of the Gael. They had, perhaps, dispossessed the 
original Gaelic settlers of the chersonese, &c. ; and it seems 

• Potter's Trans, p. Tl. 
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certain that they chased such of the latter class as had 
established_theinselves in South Britain, from thetvce, to join 
their precursors in Ireland, and the Highlands of Scotland, 
in both which countries the descendants of the Gael to this 
day form the bulk of the inhabitants. But the Cimbrt 
implanted in BritaiD, being themselves afterwards either 
extirpated by tlie Scythic Belgse, or driven by them into 
Wales, and there concentrated, both through the previous 
complete occupation of Ireland, and the defensive nature of 
the country in which they took up their position of resist- 
ance, became the ancestors of the modern Welsh. One 
very early and victorious colony of the Cimbric class, how- 
ever, succeeded, long probably before the Scythic arrivals 
in Europe, in establishing themselves in Erin ; where they 
formed the Tuatka-de-danan — literally, the " Danish people" 
— of Irish history. 

The successors of the last-mentioned colony, in the chroni- 
cles of invasion, were the Milesians of the Irish historians, 
who record their triumphs over the Tuatha-de-danan, With 
the Milesian advent, just notions, both of ancient atone monu- 
ments in Ireland, and, in particular, of the association of such 
monuments with Druidism, seem to be strictly connected. 
Viewed with reference to this connection, there appears little 
of improbability in the accounts, upon which so much ridicule 
bas been attempted to be thrown, of the arrival of this 
Phanician colony— for such they are stated to have been^ 
constituting an offset from a previous settlement in Spain, 
As early as 1400 years before the Christian era, the Phoeni- 
cians are believed to have sent forth colonies ; not with 
commercial designs, we may suppose, but yet making use of 
the navigable means which commerce had even already placed 
in their hands, for the transport of a superabundant popula- 
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tion. Commerce itself might have contributed, along with 
the influx of their brethren flying from the invading Israelites 
under Joshua, to the production of a population thus redun- 
dant. Now the Scriptures make it apparent, that the idola- 
trous worship of the Phoenician, in common with the other 
nations of south-western Asia — and 'which we have seen to be 
so intimately associated with stone altars, pillars, and groves — 
had, prior to the time of the prophet Elijah, grown to the 
establishment of regular hierarchies of Priests of Baal, or 
the Sun. And supposing the colony spoken of to have left 
Phoenicia when such hierarchies were but in their infancy — 
say at some time during the sway of the Judges — it only 
naturally followed, that the colonists would institute similar 
priesthoods in the countries where they established themselves, 
especially if they found, as in the case of every migration of 
that period they probably would find, the elements of their 
own worship already in existence there. All which appears 
to have taken place as to Ireland. The earliest Druids of 
that island, as well as of Britain, seem to have been simply 
priests of Baal ; and the Phoenician hierarchy called by the 
latter denomination, so many of whose rites were celebrated 
in connection with groves, stone altars, and pillars^ were 
Druids under another name. Irish history relates, that, on 
the complete establishment of the Milesian (or Phoenician) 
in lieu of the Danonian supremacy ,> Amergin, one of the 
princes of the new dynasty, assumed the dignity of Arch- 
druid. The Milesian Druids, no doubt, who brought with 
them that proud token of their Phoenician descent, letters,* 

* The era at which they are supposed to have left Phoenicia is subse- 
quent to that of Cadmus, who by so many ancient authors is admitted 
to have carried letters from the same country to Greece. The deriva- 
tion of the most ancient Irish alphabet from the Phoenician,' is strongly 
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gave also increased splendour to those Temples of the Sun — 
i. e. stone circles, with altars in the midst — which they found 
ereoted on their arrival. From political motives, they might 
not attempt to remove, or to alter otherwise than by addition, 
the structures, which time, and the religion they equally 
venerated, had rendered aacred ; but their skill in the use of 
iron implements would enable them to add those outer circles 
of wrought stone, placed in trilithoos, which some imagine to 
have been the work of the Belgee of a long future period,' 
but which every circumstance shews to have been charac- 
teristic of the prevailing style of architecture at the Milesian 
era. For at, or not distantly connected with, that era, were 
founded Mycense, and the other Greek cities, whose walls, 
many centuries afterwards, their poets celebrated as " reared 
by the Cyclopes :" and in those walls, Dr. Clarke, to his 
surprise, observed pure trilithons : and those Cyclopes were 
Celtic, congenerous with the Phcenicians,+ worshippers of the 

contended far b; Vallancey. Nor is it any argument against iiim, (bat 
the Druids of Britain are said by Cesar to liare used tlie Gret-lc cIib.- 
racteiB ; the Greek mode itself being only an improvement upon tlie 
BBiae original, and tlie intimate eunnectiun between the Dmida of 
Britain and Gaul mailing it probable that such improvement had 
travelled to the British order from the colony of Greek origiu at 
MarseilleE. 

* Slinifhenge (the elaborate tooling of the greater part of which 
plainly marks it as one of the latest erected circles in the British 
islanda) " ia supposed to be of dilferent eras ; the original circle being 
ascribed to the Celtick tribes, and the grand circle of trilithons to the 
Belga;, after they had driven away the Cells." — Fosbcook's Ency. of 
Antiq. ii. 507. 

t Phoenicia roust have been irstieltled by the people who were called, 
after their eslabliahmenl in Europe, Celts. Whatever were the subse- 
quent sueceflsca of the Scytliians in this country, thoy were much later 
than the time of the Cyclopes. 
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Sun, — of Fire, its symbol, — and of Vulcan, who was believed 
to have first converted fire to metallur^c purposes. 

In this rapid attempt to shew the Celtic and Asiatic original 
of Druidism, and Druidical altars and circles, in Erin, the 
author, it will have been seen, has tl^oughout considered 
the Celt€e as the leading wave of that ocean of population, 
which so long took its westward course from central Asia to 
the extremities of Europe. The immediate descendants of 
Noah, whether from the comparative uninhabitableness of the 
plains for a lengh of time after the Deluge, or from an 
instinctive predilection for elevated sites, generated by the 
same mighty event, appear to have confined their original 
settlements to the mountainous regions of the three Caucasi, 
and the highlands that connect and continue them from the 
Black Sea to Eastern India. The fertile vales lying south of 
this vast range, and especially those comprehending the 
northern parts of Persia and India, seem to have first invited 
the descent of the primitive families, and consequently to 
have first felt the inconvenience of a redundant population. 
When men, wandering in quest of commodious spots for new 
settlements, were attracted by the plain of Shinar, and aimed 
to erect that mighty city and tower which became the germ of 
the Babylonian empire, the Mosaic records tell us that, to 
arrive there, they had " journeyed from the East."* At, or 
not long after, the dispersion, it appears probable, a portion 
of these advanced tribes continued to spread westward by 
the Lesser Asia; while others, descending from the lofty 
ridges of Caucasus that lie between the Caspian and the 
Euxine seas, wound round the coasts of the latter, till, meet- 
ing with their brethren in Europe, they formed in union 
that Celtic stream, which maintained its westward progress 

* Gen. xi. 2. 
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till it reached the now-called British Islands. Yet other 
Caucasian tribes, from about the same epoch, might begin 
to extend themselves, from the defiles of their native moun- 
tains, over northern Asia, where they became the progenitors 
of the hardy ScythcB ; but the field chosen by these latter 
was at once so vast, and, from its less genial site, so unfa- 
vourable in comparison to population, that redundancy was 
not felt there till a much later era. For which reason the 
ScythcB never appeared in the west but as a secondary class, 
displacing, or overpowering, the first, or Celtic. In Ireland 
they arrived some centuries after the coming of the Mile- 
sians; but becoming the dominant race, the inhabitants at 
large came to be called Scutes, (supposed to mean Scythee,) 
and the country Scotia. Their admitted commixture with 
the more ancient Irish compels us to consider, in the last 
place, how far Druidical monuments were indebted to, or 
in any way connected with, them. 

Observing that stone monuments, apparently of the same 
order with those under notice, occur in Scandinavia, Iceland, 
and other countries generally viewed as peculiarly Scythic, 
Pinkerton assumes that all such monuments are of Scythian 
origin ; consequently, none " either Celtic or Druidic." It 
might have been a somewhat less hazardous position, that 
all which are Celtic are Druidic, and all which are Scythic, 
neither Druidic, nor, possibly, connected with any religious 
system. Cesar appears to confine Druidism to the British 
Islands and Gaul; and we are positively informed that 
Germany, which by his time had become almost purely 
Scythic, was without Druids. Numerous monuments of this 
description, when no more than simple stone pillars, or 
cromleach-ZzAe structures, may have been merely commemo- 
rative : we may trace in them only the universal disposition 
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to memorialize persons and events by such erections. The 
appropriation of a particular species of stone structures to 
religion, was arbitrary ; the setting up stones, in memory of 
heroes and remarkable transactions, has so prevailed with 
all rude nations, as to appear almost an instinct of mankind. 
Many of those vast erections of rude stone, resembling 
Cromleachs, the very size of which would render their use 
as altars impracticable, are, very probably, therefore, of the 
Scythic class. The more genuine Cromleach, for sacrifice, 
upon this hypothesis, would be found only in countries which 
were Celtic prior to their being occupied by the Scythse : but 
who shall say what countries of Europe were not Celtic ere 
they were Scythic ? As to stone circles of the same class, 
they appear to have been either places of solemn assemblage, 
or courts of justice; whence the Icelandic Domh-ring, mean- 
ing " the circle of judgment." But many even of these 
might have been Celtic, and Druidic, long after their original 
erection ; and, deprived of their altars, have been merely 
adapted to Scythic practices. After all that can be said 
upon this subject, it must remain one of much doubt and 
obscurity. The vicinity of the Celts and Scythians in their 
original seats, and the strong similarities in so many respects 
between all very early nations, would make it probable that 
they had many customs in common. Even the groves, which 
Cesar, Tacitus, and others, describe as the only places for 
religious worship among the Germans, must have had altars 
in order to be adapted to that purpose ; and among a people 
so rude, what could such altars have been (unless they were 
of earth) but Cromleachs ? 

Nothing need be added but the remark, that remains of 
a double stone circle yet exist in the parish of Finvoy, county 
of Antrim, which, from their relative position to the Giant's 
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Causeway, may, without much violence, be imagined to have 
been the scene of our first Act. It may be proper also to 
observe, that, for the introduction of the judicial chair in 
a religious temple, the author is unwarranted by direct 
authority: but he may be allowed to plead that, at the 
supposed era of his Tragedy, the Dniids must have been 
acquainted with the Scythic practice of using stone circles 
as courts of judicature ; and, for the trial of offences pecu- 
liarly affecting their order, may reasonably be supposed to 
have adopted it. The Archdruid was judge in the last resort, 
in all cases, civil and religious : and we have grounds for 
believing, too, that the uses even of the strictly Druidical 
circles were various. 

• Thy nephew is 
The rightful Tanist. — page 2. 

The Tanist (in Irish more properly Tanaiste) was the 
apparent successor in every princely and noble family. 
According to what might be called the constitutional law 
of Tanistry, it was not the eldest son, nor any of the children, 
of the prince or chief in possession, who was elected by 
general consent to succeed him ; but the eldest male among 
his near kinsmen, and commonly his next brother. But this 
mode of succession being opposed to modem ideas of heredi- 
tary right, becomes, from that circumstance, undramatic; 
for the drama should represent only what can be readily 
understood and appreciated by an ordinary theatrical audi- 
ence. The eldest son, in the Tragedy, therefore, is styled 
'* the rightful Tanist," instead of his uncle, who in reality 
would be most likely to have been such. For similar reasons, 
our Tanist appears simply what we should now style heir- 

I 
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apparent : and no allusion is made to the right to officiate 
as chief civil judge, which his office implied down to the 
fourth, if not to the succeeding century; nor to his pos- 
session of the chief military commander ship y which was 
attached to his dignity for six or seven hundred years 
afterwards. 

' 0/ that the thunders, that I mimic heaven. 
To fright such fools withal, — page 5. 

A bold conception of the author of " St. Patrick." What- 
ever Were the skill of the Druids in adding to the natural 
solemnity of their sylvan temples by terrors of artificial 
creation, the present writer is unable to find that they ever 
actually imitated the " artillery of the skies." 

8 Ev^n thou, 
Archpriestess and my daughter as thou art, — p. 6. 

That there were female Druids, has been sufficiently authen- 
ticated. Mela describes a regular sisterhood, consisting of 
nine of these austere vestals, who resided on an island in the 
British sea, and who pretended to raise tempests by their incan- 
tations, to cure all manner of diseases, to transfonn themselves 
at will into brute animals, and to predict future events. 
Toland relates, that " there were not only Druidesses, but 
" some even of the highest rank ; and [Princesses themselves 
" were educated by the Druids : for in our own annals we 
" read, that the two daughters of King Logarius, in whose 
" reign Patric preached Christianity, were educated by them: 
" and we have the particulars of a long dispute those young 
" ladies maintained against this new religion, very natural, 
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'* but very subtil.*** In the same author we read of ** Geal- 
** cossa, a Druidess," who resided near " Gealcossa's Mount, 
" in Inisoen, in the county of Dunegall." ** Her name," he 
adds, " is of the Homerical strain, signifying white-legged, — 
" On this hill is her grave ; and hard by is her temple, being 
" a sort of diminutive Stone-henge, which many of the old 
" Irish dare not at this day in any way profane. "f Gealcossa, 
no doubt, was the superior of a sisterhood of her order ; and 
every such community had in like manner, it seems highly 
probable, its distinct head. Still, that there was an Arch- 
druidess, enjoying supremacy over the priestesses of the 
island in general, we admit to be problematical, though there 
may be nothing to render it altogether unlikely. 

^ The fountain's side, 
Hallowed to great On van a. — page 7. 

The sacred grove was commonly watered by some conse- 
crated stream, or fountain. Onvana, or Anvanaj was goddess 
of the waters generally, though more especially of the sea :]: 
hence, a cave in the grand rocky shore contiguous, 

that receives the tide*s 
Ever-recurring strength, 
is also mentioned, a page or two forward, as dedicated 
to her. 

* Cathal descends from the Chair, and examines the 
SACRIFICE with his wand as they sing, — page 8. 

The Sacrifice intended is merely that of the wood for the 
iire on the altar. This simple kind of offering was peculiar 

* Hist, of the DnikU, p. 68. t Ibid. p.«l. t Ibid. p. 123. 

1 2 
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to the worship of Baal ; though victims, even human ones, 
were also devoted on his altars. Incense was the most 
common oblation to him in the East. Cathal's deriving 
supernatural knowledge from consultation of the sacred fire, 
is not unsupported by ancient usage : the ** foretelling 
shrine" of Sophocles, in his "Edipus, King of Thebes," is an 
instance. In a note on that passage, Potter says, that 
Apollo (who was the same with Baal) " had a temple on the 
banks of Ismenus : from the flames and ashes of its altar, 
his priests drew prophecies."* 

^ My trusty kerns. — page 14. 

KerUy down to the time of Spenser's description of the 
island, and afterwards, was a common name for the Irish 
soldiery. The Hebrew and Arabic Keren will, perhaps, sup- 
ply its etymology, and original meaning ; the Latin Cornu, 
the old British Corn, and our Irish Kern, being equally 
derived from it. Each of these words becomes a horn in 
modern English : and a horn being the Eastern symbol of 
power, or strength, was applied (at first, it may be metaphori- 
cally, and eventually by substitution of the metaphor itself 
for the thing signified) to the military force of ancient Erin. 

* Craftine — with a small Harp, which 
he holds in manner of the Lyrer — page 17. 

The more ancient musical instruments of all nations were 
small enough to be easily portable : the Harp of an itinerant, 
like Craftine, may, therefore, with peculiar propriety be 
imagined such. The musician, when carrying this instru- 

* Potter's Sophoc. p. 10. 
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ment, slung it over his shoulder like a guitar. The large 
Harp, borne by an attendant of the minstrel, was not com- 
mon, especially with the itinerant class, till a period when 
the consequence of the same order of minstrels, and the 
perfection of their art, had equally increased. Mr. Edward 
Jones, in his " Musical Relics of the Welsh Bards," observes, 
that " probably there was no difference betwixt the harp, in 
its ancient primitive form, and the Grecian lyre : for Diodorus 
Siculus records, that the Celtic bards played on instruments 
like lyres." The harp carried by Alfred into the Danish 
camp, could but be of small size : and we may observe the 
same of that borne by king David, when he not only sang, 
but danced, before the ark while playing upon it. 



m 



He vowed right hastily to leave fair France, 
And all her prized attractions, in the court, 
And camp, her ladies bright, her friendly warriors. 
His brave compeers in arms and martial games. 
And fly to thee, his father, country, home, — p. 18. 



The early correspondence between the Irish and Gaulish 
nations, appears in various ways from Hibernian writers. 
Among other examples, Keating narrates the marriage of the 
daughter of a king of France with Ugainemore, monarch of 
Ireland, who began his reign A. M. 3586. There could have 
been no paramount king of Gaul at the time of the Tragedy; 
but there was probably a sovereign as well entitled to be 
considered such, as any personage so designated in old Irish 
history. The governor (with regal state) of the central pro- 
vinces, the last which were preserved to Rome, now ruled at 
Soissons : he was of provincial descent ; and his power was 
derived, not from the appointment of the emperors, but their 
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• 

tacit abandonment of this and every other part of the coun- 
try to the strongest competitor. This central dominion 
expired with Syagrius, who was conquered by Clovis and the 
Franks. The superiority of the Gauls of the French Court 
(or that of Soissons) in warlike exercises, literature, and 
politeness — a superiority by Prince Thuald himself afterwards 
more distinctly alluded to — must be viewed as resulting from 
that Roman art and civility, which may be supposed to have 
retained its strongest tincture in the division of Gaul, which 
was most essentially and longest Romanised. The true era 
of refinement in Ireland was later, and grew mainly out of the 
labours of Patrick, and the establishment of Christianity ; 
however assisted by the long prior possession of letters 
by the Irish,* and the institutions of the celebrated 011am 
Fodla.f And, in like manner as Patrick, and his attendant 

* In the excess of his zeal, Patrick is related to have committed to 
the flames several hundred Irish MSS. relating to the affairs of the 
Druids in particular, and generally to those of the island. In return, 
however, we are told, he took a leading part in a minute survey of the 
national chronicles and genealogies then extant ; and, after expunging 
from them whatever appeared surreptitious or doubtful, caused the rest 
to be inscribed in the Seanackas More, or Great Book of Antiquity. 
Many authenticated copies of this volume are said to have been taken, 
and placed in the hands of the bishops, to be by them deposited in their 
several churches and monasteries ; but they perished, as Walker (Hist. 
Mem. of Irish Bards) unceremoniously states, " during the ravages of 
the Danes and English." The various Leahhars, however, to be found 
in public libraries, and with the curious, and which supply so valuable 
an insight to ancient Irish history, are judged to be fragments of the 
inestimable Seanachas More. 

t The Solon of ancient Erin, the commencement of whose reign is 
dated A. M. 3236. This monarch, according to the Irish annalists, 
erected a grand seminary of learning at Tara, in Meath ; and instituted 
the Fes, or triennial convention of provincial kings, dm ids, and bards, 
which met to revise the national records, promulgate laws, &c. 
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presbyters, made the most of every native advantage in 
Ireland, the Franks, not long after their complete establish- 
ment in Gaul, may be conjectured so far to have availed 
themselves of the arts and knowledge they found there, as 
to acquire more than the language of the people they had 
conquered. And hence, perhaps, much of the subsequent 
power, and the splendid institutions, of Charlemagne. His 
Franks, while they retained all their martial prowess, had 
imbibed such remains of Roman superiority, both in the use 
of arms and in literature, as were yet possessed by the anci- 
ent residents. He found the elements of his learned estab- 
lishments, and of his empire, among the old Gauls; and 
though no inferior genius could have employed those elements 
to his magnificent purposes, even his genius must have proved 
unequal to the conception and conduct of such improvements, 
unless means for their development had been provided him 
by a race much more advanced and intelligent than the 
Frankish from which he descended. 

*» Why not in Tara's halls ? — ^Tara, afar 
Well known the boast of Erin, — page 21. 

Tar a, in the province of Meath, the chief residence of tlie 
Irish kings — the celebrated in the songs of the bards, and 
the page of the native historian — might well afford materials 
for a long note. But as it is not the author's object to 
swell these additions to his Tragedy, by observations upon 
matters that have been the theme, even to triteness, of allu- 
sion and descant, he leaves the palace of Tara to the single 
comment of the Prince, hopeless of adding weight to the 
testimony of so many authorities, that it was " the boast 
of Erin." 
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° I tell you, sir, *twas thus he wore his scarf. — p. 23. 

No part of Irish history has been so obscurely illustrated 
as the costume of the ancient inhabitants. In the absence of 
any thing like lucid information, we have ventured to con- 
sider the plaid of the Scottish Highlanders, here rendered 
SCARF, an article of dress among the Celtse in general, and 
therefore common to the Celtic Gauls and Irish in the fifth 
century. The variety of colours in the plaid constitutes an 
argument, in conjunction with the Celtic original of the 
Highlanders, for the early use, and Eastern origin, of that 
garment. The sumptuary laws of the Irish arranged the 
number of colours to be worn by the different classes with 
scrupulous exactness ; and the chief nobility being allowed 
five, the dignified bards six, and the royal family seven, it is 
difficult to imagine how these could be united with any 
degree of elegance, unless in the manner of the plaid. For 
an Eastern example, may we not have Joseph's " coat of 
many colours V — ^which was given him as a mark of favour 
and distinction, and whose variety of hues we may, for the 
reason just mentioned, suppose to have been intermingled 
somewhat similarly to the plaid. 

P But for his vesture now, *tis no more like 

That he arrived in, than is the court jester's. 

page 25. 

So palpable an allusion to the gentleman in the parti- 
coloured suit, cannot, in justice to its connection with the 
preceding note, be entirely passed over. But, though much 
learning might possibly be exhibited in shewing that the 
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motley coat of the jester was never in the least plaid-like, 
but ludicrous in the disposition of its hues from all antiquity, 
we wave the subject. For the severe objector, who takes 
upon himself roundly to deny that the jester by profession 
existed in the Irish court in the time of St. Patrick, we have 
a short answer — prove it. But, seriously, there was an infe- 
rior species of Bard, called Aruyvardh, among the Irish of 
old, whose office it was to amuse the gi'^at and little vulgar, 
by songs and recitations of the mimic and satirical kind : 
and supposing King Leogaire to have entertained such a 
personage, it can be but a small strain of language to call 
him the " court jester." 

^ Now, my good minstrels. 
Wake every joyous string : you, sirs, my bards. 
Chant your high lays to their best mirthful measures, 

page 27. 

" Tis a common mistake," observes Toland, " into which 
Father Pezron has fallen among others, that the Bards 
belonged to the body of the Druids.'** But, in opposition 
to this authority, it must be remembered, that Cesar, who 
could not but be well informed, distinctly speaks of the 
Bards as a class of the Druidical order ; and Strabo follows 
him. Irish history, too, relates, that the same Amergin, who, 
at the Milesian invasion, assumed the dignity of Archdruid, 
took upon him also the office of Ard-Filea, or Chief Bard. 
And most properly does Mason, in his noble poem of 
** Caractacus," shew the association of the two classes at the 
period when Druidism yet flourished in Mona. 

* Hist p. 66. 
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But it is the invariable effect of time, to cause the' division 
of offices originally vested in the same person, and so to 
render the practice of each more perfect. The Bard, in the 
first stages of society, was the repository of all intellectual 
advancement ; the ofiicial communicant, through the medium 
of poetry and music, at once of religious instruction, and of 
every art, and species of knowledge, whose promulgation 
might tend to humanize and elevate mankind. 

In Ireland, by the fifth century, it is plain, that not only 
had the Druids long devoted themselves exclusively to 
religious offices, but the Bards, having separated from them, 
had become divided into numerous classes of their own. 
The separation is marked, in our Tragedy, by the appearance 
of. the Bards in their distinct character at the festival of 
Leogaire. They must be supposed to be of the class called 
Filidhe, which literally implied poets. Like all the members 
of the Bardic order, they modulated their festal songs, their 
epithalamiums, their dirges over princes and chiefs, and 
their martial odes, to the harps, which, whenever they offi- 
ciated, were constantly in their hands, being of the small 
description mentioned in a former note. The Minstrels 
who take part in this scene, are the Oirfidigk, or lowest 
class of the Bards, who might assist to sing the compositions 
of their superior brethren, but who in general merely accom- 
panied them with their instruments. 

' The fires 
To Baal expiring on each carv -crowned hilly 
Fell Druidism totters to its Jail. — page 28. 

The resemblance between the Irish Carn, the Highland 
Cairn, the Welsh Carnedd, and the Hebrew Garnaid, is too 
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Striking to escape notice. In each language, the thing signi- 
fied is a heap of stones. Of such heaps, in the East, there 
appear to have been three kinds : 1 . memorials of remarkable 
transactions, or of covenants, as in the case of that between 
Jacob and Laban ;* 2. tumuli, or sepulchral monuments, as 
when we read that Achan was buried under a heap of stones 
in the valley of Achor;t 3. ** high-places,** of the first and 
simplest class, being heaps on the tops of eminences, on which 
the Jews innocently sacrificed till the time of Solomon,! but 
which were afterwards denounced from their use, by the 
Canaanitish and other Eastern idolaters, in their fire-worship 
of Baal. 

Of each kind, there are vestiges in perhaps all the countries 
through which the Celtse passed, in their migration from 
Asia ; but, as might be expected, they are most abundant in 
these western islands, which became so peculiarly their abode. 
The class immediately under observation is the third ; i, e. 
heaps on the summits of mountains and hills, originally so 
aiTanged as to be each one in sight of some other, and all 
having a flat stone at top, on which the fire to Baal was 
lighted. From the Druid's officiating at these fires, he him- 
self came to be called a Carneach; and the same word 
continued to signify a priest even in the Christian times. § 
Thrice in the year the earns were lighted up, with fires suited 
to their several sizes, in which there was an infinite variety. 
The times were, May-eve, Midsummer-eve, and the eve of 
the first of November. The first of May is still called Baal- 

* Gen. xxxi. 4G. Heaps of this kind were, at least occasionally, if 
not commonly, distinguished by a large upright stone, or pillar, placed 
in the midst : for which see the following verses. Such heaps are yet 
extant in the British islands. 

t Josh. vii. 26. t 1 Kings iii. 2—4. § Toland, Hist. p. 105. 
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Hen, or the day of Baal's fire, both by the Irish and High- 
landers : and the very numerous names of places in Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, of which earn forms a component part, 
are evidence of the universal adoption of fire-worship in these 
countries. " I remember," says Toland, ** one of those Carns 
on Fawn-hill, within some miles of Londonderry, known by 
no other name but that of Bealtine, facing another such Cam 
on the top of Inch-hill."* He then alludes to an instance, 
noticed by Gregory of Tours,t of a " hill of the same name, 
between Artom and Riom, in Auvergne, in France." Even 
the well-known mountain called Bessy Bell, in the county of 
Tyrone, maybe reckoned an example of the same kind. For, 
in the Statistical Account of Ardstraw, in that county, we are 
told that " there is a tradition, which derives the name of this 
mountain from an idol. Bell, whose religious rites were per- 
formed on its summit in the times of paganism, and were 
called Baase; hence, Baase Bell meant the ceremonies of 
Bell, since corrupted into its present name." I 

» / deem, 
Our blithesome Baal-fires, and our May-day sports, 
Shall coronal the hill-top, lead the feast, 
Druidic relics, and Druidic rites, 
Ay, sir, through ages Christian, — page 28. 

A prophecy, in the author's case, if not in that of Prince 
Thuald, dictated by the event. On Midsummer, or St. John's 
Eve, the native Irish every where assemble on the tops of the 
hills, where they light either bonfires, or what are, in some 
places, called clears, which are bundles of combustible mate- 

* Hist. p. 102. t De Gloria Confess, cap. 5. 

t Statist Ace. of Ireland, vol. i. p. 109. 
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rials fastened to long poles ; and, as all the elevated places 
for miles around are at the same time in a blaze, the united 
effect is brilliant, not to say imposing. The young folks 
dance round these fires ; and the elder drive their cattle both 
around and through them, under the superstitious belief of 
their preservation from accidents and contagious disorders, in 
consequence of this ceremony, through the following year. 
At a former period, it was usual for the people themselves to 
run and leap through the fires, conceiving of such feats as 
possessing a lustrative power, and thus exemplifying the 
custom denounced in Scripture under the epithet of" passing 
through the fire." Toland mentions his having seen this 
practised in Ireland ; and further says, " it was customary 
for the lord of the place, or his son, or some other person of 
distinction, to take the entrails of the sacrificed animal in his 
hands, and, walking barefoot over the coals thrice, after the 
flames had ceased, to carry them straight to the Druid, who 
waited in a whole skin at the altar."* He then, by an apt 
quotation from Silius Italicus, shews the connection between 
this custom and that of the aboriginal Italians, who, no doubt, 
were Celtse that had settled in Italy during the march towards 
Gaul and Britain.f The passage will appear singularly illus- 
trative, when it is remembered that the Apollo of the Greeks 
and Romans was the same with the Baal of the East. 

Tum Soracte satum, prsestantem corpore et armis, 
iEquanum noscens; patrio cui ritus in arvo, 

* Hist p. 112. 
t And of whom great numbers, perhaps, retained their seats, when 
the rest were driven by the Greek Pelasgi to join their predecessors 
and brethren in Cisalpine Gaul. Eyentnally, these unconquered abori- 
gines both triumphed over and incorporated with the Pelasgi. 
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Dum pius Arcitenens incensis gaudet acervis, 
Exta ter innocuos late portare per ignes ; 
Sic in Apollinea semper vestigia pruna 
Inviolata teras ; victorque vaporis, ad aras 
Dona serenato referas solennia Phcebo. 

Lib. 5. V. 175. 

Then seeing Equanus, near Soracte born, 
In person, as in arms, the comeliest youth ; 
Whose country manner *tis, when th' Archer keen, 
Divine Apollo, joys in burning heaps, 
The sacred entrails through the fire unhurt 
To carry thrice : — " So may you always tread 
" With unscorched feet the consecrated coals ; 
" And, o'er the heat victorious, swiftly bear 
** The solemn gifts to pleased Apollo's altar !" 

It is the Consul Flaminius who thus addresses Equanus, 
the Sabine ; and Soracte is a mountain in the Sabine country, 
on whose top, says Toland, " were the grwe and temple of 
Apollo, and also his cam** Pliny describes the annual 
sacrifices, and " passing through the fire," on this mountain. 
Virgil, too, puts the following prayer to Apollo into the 
mouth of Aruns, a Sabine : — 

O ! patron of Soracte's high abodes, 
Fhcebus ! the ruling power among the Gods, 
Whom first we serve, whole woods of unctuous pine 
Bum on thy heap, and to thy glory shine : 
By thee protected, with our naked soles. 
Through flames unsinged we pass, and tread the 
kindled coals. 
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Give me, propitious power, to wash away 
The stains of this dishonourable day ! 

JEneid, lib ii. v. 785. (Dryden's Trans.) 

In the Druidical times, fire-worship was always accom- 
panied by sacrifices and feasting : hence the cromleach is 
still frequently found in contiguity with the earn. Sometimes 
other fires were kindled at trifling distances round that on 
the cam ; and the cattle, and the human votaries, passed 
betwixt them : whence the Irish proverb for a person in 
difficult circumstances, Ittir dha theine Bheil, ** Between 
Baal's two fires." Whenever several fires were thus lighted 
around the principal one, they would appear, from the 
neighbouring eminences, literally to 

coronal the hill-top. 

As to May-day Sports, their prevalence to a recent period, 
though now greatly on the wane, throughout the British 
islands, is matter of notoriety. In Ireland, on the first of 
May, bushes are set up, in many places, before the cabins of 
the peasants and villagers, and the houses of the farmers, 
and garlanded with flowers. The festival of May-day, in 
these islands, is scarcely disputed to be of Druidical origin. 

' Sir^ there's a wit, taught in the schools— 
— That *s most beside a subject y when it seems 
About it most, — page 29. 

There may be those who will judge an anachronism to have 
been here committed, on the supposition that the Aristoteliaif 
subtleties, and the schools in which they were taught, were 
unlikely to be known in western Europe before the date of 
the revival of learning. But we remind such readers, that, 
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through the as yet unextinguished influence of Roman art 
and accomplishments, learning was supposed, in a recent 
note, to have been not lost in Gaul at the time of Prince 
Thuald's sojourn there. Aristotle was as great a favourite at 
Rome, under the first Cesars, as he was in Greece at the 
same period : and if at Rome, why not in all parts of the 
empire, in which Roman civility had taken root? Patrick 
addresses the Prince as knowing him to be, what he after- 
wards declares himself, " a travelled man ;" and may be 
judged therefore to appeal to his foreign acquirements, and 
to such a knowledge of logical distinctions as he was unlikely 
to have obtained in his native island, in which the Romans 
never established themselves. 



" Behold your Erin in a Christian age! — 
Her light streams to a/ar, blessing the nations ; 
Her sons become the teachers of mankind. 
Learning you love: behold fair Learning then 
Erin's peculiar pride, — page 29. 

The period alluded to is that which Dr. Johnson said best 
deserved " an exact inquiry*' — ^though it has been hastily 
passed over by every historian — " the times (for such times 
there were) when Ireland was the school of the West, the 
quiet habitation of sanctity and learning." As it is now 
pretty generally admitted that " such times there were" in 
Ireland, it is unnecessary to repeat arguments in proof of the 
fact. The causes have been less remarked — at least, one of 
them — namely, the establishment, long prior to Christianity, 
of seminaries, or colleges, in various parts of the island, for 
the education of the Bards. By these the foundations of 
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knowledge were laid, however imperfectly or erroneously ; 
and upon them Patrick, and the succeeding clergy, easily ^ 
reared the superstructure of solid learning, as the Christian 
schools themselves were erected on the sites of their pagan 
predecessors.* The more obvious, and eventually more 
important, though only a secondary cause, was, that, at the 
very period when the rest of Europe was completely over- 
run by Gothic hordes, Ireland was preserved from their 
visitations, and from the mental darkness which every where 
else succeeded to their perfect establishment. So favoured, 
the monks of Erin, who had drawn both their learning and 
religion from those of Rome in the fifst purer ages of Christi- 
anity, communicated both in a stream of corresponding purity ; 
and thus the island became distinguished as the " Land 
of Saints," and the " School of the West ;" to which, 
as Bede bears testimony, numbers of foreigners resorted, 
at once for instruction, and shelter from the savage 
bands by whom their own countries were so mercilessly 
devastated. 



^ Where now wide melancholy forests stand, 
In air so matted by their myriad leaves, 
The visitant breeze can ne*er sigh through them. 

Ibid. 

This is one of the features of Lucan's well-known descrip- 
tion of the Druidical grove in the neighbourhood of Mar- 
seilles ; — that " old, inviolated, sacred wood ; — 

* This was the case with the famous Colleges at Lismore, Clogher, 
Armagh, and others. 

K 
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" Whose gloomy boughs, thick interwoven, made 
" A chilly, cheerless, everlasting shade : — 
** There no tempestuous winds presume to fly: — 
" No wanton breezes toss the dancing leaves, 
" But shivering horror in the branches heaves." 

Phars. book 3. (Rowe's Trans.) 



^ Despite thy beard 
Of saintly white, and that same skowy garment. 

page 31. 

Whenever attired for religious offices, or for occasions of 
priestly state, the Druids wore a long flowing robe of white ; 
to which, in the performance of their sacred ceremonies^ was 
invariably added a chaplet of oak-leaves. — (Pliny.) The 
wand, as the peculiar badge of their profession, they never 
appeared without : hence the partiality to that official ensign 
in all subsequent pretenders to magic and conjuration. The 
very word to express such a wand, in Irish, signifies the rod 
of Druidism ; magic itself they call Druidity ; and a magi- 
cian, or conjuror, a Druid, — (Toland.) 



* Some great, some good o^er all, some infinite one, 
I feel there must he: in the mazy whirl 
Of systems wheeling after suns, Tve traced 
His guiding finger, — Ibid. 

The Prince here indicates his acquaintance with the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy, which, for reasons already given, he may 
be supposed to have imbibed some knowledge of from the 
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Romanised Gauls; though it is fair to confess, so far as 
astronomy is concerned, that he was more likely to have 
adopted the Ptolemaic system. But he is addressing the 
Archdruid; and, in astronomical correctness alone, should 
be judged to soar beyond the mental reach of his auditor. 
For, if we may believe ancient authors, the Druids had formed 
a variety of systems and hypotheses, however defective, 
respecting the composition, form, and magnitude of the 
earth, and the universe in general ; and even concerning the 
most sublime and hidden secrets of nature. But, on these, 
and still higher subjects — as the existence of one great and 
all-governing Creator — it is known that, in common with all 
the learned priests of antiquity, they had two sets of doc- 
trines ; one which they communicated only to those admitted 
into their order, and another which they adapted to the capa- 
cities and superstitious predilections of the people, and made 
subservient in every point to the power and advantage of 
their fraternity. 



y This single berry gives a subtler death 
Than celt or blade. — page 33. 

Weapons, both of brass and iron, were in use in Ireland 
from the first arrival of the Phoenicians. In the year 1810, 
three far from inelegant swords, and a spear, of cast brass, 
were found in the parish of Seagoe, county of Armagh, on 
the spot where tradition still asserts a battle to have been 
fought between two rival septs of the country, about A. D. 
380.* Celts, which are small axe or spear heads, have 

* Statist Ace. of Ireland, ii. 5S4. 
k2 
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frequently been found of the same material. More ancient 
ones, of stone or flint, and justly presumed to have been the 
weapons of the aboriginal inhabitants, are as commonly 
turned up. — By the way, could antiquaries find no better 
name for these instruments, than that of the people who 
wielded them ? If an axe or spear head is to be termed a 
Celt, because it was originally possessed by one, it will be 
correct, some two thousand years hence, to call discovered 
bayonets or gun-barrels Frenchmen or Englishmen. 



* Now, if there be a power supreme — hut grant it! 
It is the first, last, only prayer of CathaL 

page 48. 

From a long course of teaching what it knows to be error, 
the mind of the teacher is naturally led to scepticism as to 
the truth. It sees its deceptions, powerfully aided by the 
general tendency to superstition, obtain all the influence, 
and work many of the moral effects, of genuine religion. 
It is thus led to consider truth as of hardly more real value 
than falsehood ; and is gradually induced to " believe its 
own lie," in the same proportion as it becomes uncertain of 
the realities it formerly without hesitation admitted. Arrived 
at this sts^e, it is involved in a growing labyrinth, from the 
uneasiness of entanglement in which it takes refuge in the 
pride of universal doubt. This is the author's conception of 
the no-creed of Cathal. Even from his Druidical education 
he would have received some notions of the one true God : 
but the self-importance derived from his ability to " hold all 
fable" which to his fellow-mortals he inculcates as truth, has 
led to an overweening opinion of his power to estimate the 
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secret doctrines of the grove, as well as those that are pro- 
mulgated. In the end, he has learned to despise these also ; 
yet, in such a moment as is represented in the text, the 
ardent desire to achieve his purposes betrays him into a 
momentary petition to that Being, who, he cannot quite con- 
ceal from himself, can alone guide events so as to lead to 
their accomplishment. 



aa 



I walk this palace, though my father's, homeless. 

page 53. 



The Monarchs of Ireland had undoubtedly palaces besides 
their chief residence at Tara ; nay, they are said to have had 
three others, from the time of Tuathal Teachtmar, within 
the royal appenage of Meath only. And as the building of 
one in the province of Connaught* is recorded, there is at 
least poetical ground for another to stand on in Ulster. 

^^ And that 
Horribly yawning void beyond the grave, 
— That dreary, desolate waste of night — 
That boundless nothingness — that vacuum, 
From everlasting tenantless of worlds, 
To everlasting unvisited by a shape, 
A motion, or a sound — that dread repose 
Of all that is not, — page 58. 

The natural fears of the Sceptic — in spite of himself— and 
his as natural curiosity to be informed of the Christian's views 



♦ By Eochaidh FeidMwch, who began his reign A. M. 3940. (Keating.) 
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" beyond^the grave," are here meant to be depicted. From 
Mela we learn, that the immortality of the soul was one of 
the secret doctrines of the Druids : and Lucan tells us that 
they taught the continuance of being, in other forms, and 
other worlds, after death : but Cathal, it must be remem- 
bered, disdains belief of the views entertained by the priest- 
hood, equally with the notions of the vulgar. Lucan's 
description of the Druidical transmigration of souls is minute, 
and remarkable : — 

" If dying mortals' doom they sing aright, 

" No ghosts descend to dwell in dreadful night ; 

" No parting souls to grisly Pluto go, 

" Nor seek the dreary, silent shades below ; 

" But forth they fly, immortal in their kind, 

** And other bodies in new worlds they find. 

" Thus life for ever runs its endless race, 

" And, like a line, death but divides the space ; 

" A stop, which can but for a moment last, 

" A point between the future and the past.*' 

Phars. book i. (Rowe's Trans.) 



cc 



Ere the approaching ^amhjaiv festival. — p. 61. 



The first of November is to this day called Samhmin in 
Ireland; being derived, says Vallancey, from Samen, the 
Carthaginian name of the Sun. The derivation of the term 
from the Persian Seman, signifying heaven, or the heavens, 
will scarcely seem more remote or hypothetical. As the 
Baal-tien, or May-day festival, was intended as a propitiation 
of Baal, in order that the fruits of the earth might prosper- 
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ously grow, and as the Midsummer sacrifices were to obtain 
a blessing on their advancement, so the lighting up of the earn- 
fires on the eve of the Samhmin was an act of thanksgiving 
after the harvest. (Toland.) 

^^ The old Pass of Finvoy. — page 64. 

The two ridges of mountain, between which is the Pass 
spoken of, are called, the one, " Craigs," from its rocky 
heights, the other " Kellemorris," supposed to denote the 
abundance of wood with which it was anciently clothed. 
Nowy " Kellemorris," like the greater part of Ireland, is 
utterly denuded of its forest honours. Besides the Circle, 
already spoken of, there are numerous Druidical and other 
ancient remains in Finvoy. 

** The CnrLDREN of the Evening. — page 74. 

The present writer has not discovered the source whence 
the author of " St. Patrick" drew his idea of this apparition, 
which is appropriated from his ingenious novel. 

^^ Scene — The Samhmin Festival, A Round Tower 
in the back- ground, with the sacred ^re burning on 
its lop, — page 76. 

In the " Statistical Survey of Ireland" — Account of 
Rosenallis, Queen's County — speaking of a Round Tower 
there standing, and which is traditionally said to have been 
built by the eldest son of Cathaior More, (Charles the Great,) 
in the second century, the reverend author has the following 
observations : — 
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^' It is cmite evident, from sundry authentic records, that 
these Round Towers were appropriated to the preservation of 
the Baal- ThinnCy or sacred fire of Baal. First, at the solemn 
convention of Tara, in the year of Christ 79, in the reign 
of Tuathal Teachtmar, it was enacted, that, on the 31st of 
October, annually, the sacred fire should be publicly exhi- 
bited from the top of the stately tower of Flachtga, in 
Munster, from whence all the other repositories of the Baal- 
thinne were to be rekindled, in case they were, by any 
accident, allowed to go out: it was also enacted, that a 
particular Tower should be erected for that purpose in each 
of the other four provinces, Meath being then a distinct pro- 
vince : for this purpose, the tax called scrahall, of threepence 
per head on all adults, was imposed. Secondly, when this 
idolatrous worship had been prohibited by the preaching of 
St. Patrick, Lughaid, son of Laogaire, then monarch, was 
killed by lightning ; and his death was deemed a punishment 
from heaven for his impiety in preserving the Baal-thinne, in 
direct opposition to St. Patrick's preaching. Thirdly, the 
venerable Bede, in the Life of St. Cuthbert, who died A. D. 
687, says, that receptacles for the sacred fire were frequent 
in the island, and the only part of Heathen idolatry that then 
remained." 

The opinion of Vallancey, that the Round Towers of 
Ireland had a Phoenician origin, derives support from the 
above account. The Phoenicians, before supposed to have 
colonised Ireland, from a superabundance in their home 
population, about the time of the Judges, were probably 
followed by trading settlers, either from Spain, or direct from 
Phoenicia, or both, who planted themselves at intervals, while 
commerce was establishing a regular intercourse between the 
thr^e countries. By the time of Elijah, many improvements 
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in the arta of social life had no doubt taken place in Phce- 
nicia, and, but naturally, had been conveyed, in a greater 
or less degree, to its colonies. Among such improvements, 
it may be supposed, was the substitution, in building, of 
lime-cement for the Cyclopean mode of archilecture. The 
Cyclopean style was that of Greece, it appears, (vide Clarke's 
Travels,) at an era of high antiquity ; and was probably in 
use still earlier in Phoenicia, whence one of the first colonies 
planted in Greece has been supposed to have migrated. 
The wails of Jericho, which fell down at the shouts of the 
Israelites, were most likely Cyclopean ; that is, composed of 
immense irregular blocks of atone, shaped and fitted into 
each other, and, though without cement, calculated to with- 
stand the assaults of time alone for ages. When Elijah 
flourished, the art of building with stone and lime was, it is 
likely, common throughout Phoenicia, and Canaan at lare;e ; 
having been introduced there, either by the Israelites, along 
with their other Egyptian acquirements, or directly by the 
Phcenicians themselves, as one consequence of their early 
commercial relations with Egypt. The existence of this art 
in Egypt itself— the repository for so long a period of all 
science and knowledge — from an era much more remote, 
will scarcely be disputed. 

For these reasons, the Phcenicians may be presumed to 
have conveyed the method of building Round Towers to 
Ireland, at an era not later than that of Elijah. To shew 
the probability of which, it is proper that some colourable 
evidence be produced of the existence of such Towers at that 
time in Phoenicia, or Canaan, independently of any argu- 
ments for the mere ability of the Phcenicians to rear then. 
Once and a^n, then, in the Book of Kings, we meet with 
the expression, " from the tower of the watchmen to the 
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fenced city.*' ^And as this, at first sight, appears to have 
but little reference to our subject, let it be observed bow we 
elsewhere read, that the Israelites, having, almost universally, 
begun to ^^ walk in the statutes of the heathen whom they 
had cast out** — i. e. the aborigines, a large remnant of whom, 
including the Phoenician, surrounded them — ^had " built them 
high places in all their cities, from the tower of the watchmen 
to the fenced city." Now it must be remembered, 1st, that 
all the principal cities of the times were placed, for defence, 
on hills, and surrounded with enclosures of various kinds : 
2dly, that watch-towers seem to have been adopted in the 
plain, for the protection of smaller collections of habitations, 
or of single residences : 3rdly, that fire-worship was the 
species of idolatry uniformly connected with " high places," 
and for which, therefore, the summit of the watchman's tower 
presented equal facilities with the eminence on which stood 
" the fenced city." The hill-top had sustained the cam, for 
fire-worship, before it was surrounded by the dwellings of die 
idolaters ; and when the same arts of building which reared 
temples to Baal upon the eminences, had elevated also the 
watch-towers of the plain, both constituting, though in 
unequal degrees, *^ high places," were thought alike appli- 
cable to this kind of adoration. In like manner, the acropolis 
of the Greek cities was, no doubt, the scene of the fire- 
worship of the first settlers ; and the cam had been reared 
where the temple to Apollo was afterwards erected. And 
what could an Irish Round Tower have so properly been, as 
a " tower of the watchman" — except, indeed, a place for 
fire-worship — of its at least occasional devotion to which 
latter purpose there are in fact traces, in the strong fires that 
have evidently been burnt in the interior of the Tower still 
standing at Drumbo, and in others. The sum of the argu- 
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ment is this, that watch-towers appearing, from holy writ, to 
have been used for fire-worship by the Canaanitish (including 
the Phoenician) nations — and the Round Towers of Ireland be- 
ing, by their very construction, the fittest of watch-towers, and 
affording evidences besides of having been exposed to the action 
of fierce fires within — ^these Round Towers are so many 
standing corroboratives of Irish history, when it records the 
Phoenician colonization of the island. 

It would take too long to enter into an examination of the 
various hypotheses, that have been set in array against the 
eastern origin of these Towers ; further than to observe, that 
Dr. Ledwich makes them Danish, on no better grounds, that 
the present author can discover, than his disposition to make 
every thing in Ireland Danish, that is evidently too old to be 
be English ; and that the Doctor's, and every other learned 
writer's opinions, when founded on the uses and names of 
these structures in times subsequent to the Phoenician, are 
palpably futile. As mere matter of course, the erection that 
had been devoted to fire-worship in the days of heathenism, 
was liable to become a cloch-ancoirey that is, the " stone- 
house of an anchorite" — or a cloch-teay meaning a ** bell- 
house" — after the establishment of Christianity. In like 
manner, Giraldus Cambrensis calls the Round Towers turres 
ecclesiasticcB, because he found them, as they are still found, 
with Christian churches nearly attached ; a circumstance, by 
the way, which tends to shew their heathen origin, since all 
the first Christian churches and colleges in the island were 
founded on sites already held in reverence for their sacred 
adoption. What, perhaps, is most remarkable, is the dictum 
of so practised an antiquary as Sir Richard Colt Hoare ; who 
observes, that " the figure of our Saviour on the Cross, which 
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is sculptured over the key-stone of the door-way to the 
Round Tower at Donaghmore, will at once overturn the inge- 
nious system of General Vallancey, and prove these buildings 
to have been of Christian, not of Pagan origin." Was it, 
then, impossible for a Christian sculptor to have attached 
this emblem of his religion to a heathen tower, after a church, 
according to custom, had been built contiguous to it ? 

The Round Tower in the Scene must be imagined to be 
one of those provincial structures (being that for Ulster) 
which Tuathal Teachtmar ordered to be erected for the 
exhibition of the sacred fire on the eve of the Samhmin 
Festival. 



KK Say youy from not a corner of the land, 
A single devotee hath come, f obtain 
A portion of the sacred fire, for his 
Extinguished hearth ? — page 77. 

From the dawn of the First of November, or the Samhmin, 
the followers of Druidism, having extinguished all their 
domestic fires, began to arrive with the annual tribute, on 
payment of which they were allowed to take a portion of the 
sacred fire, either from the cams or round towers, wherewith 
to rekindle their hearths : and to this consecrated fiame, it 
was understood, a blessing on the year to come was invari- 
ably attached. " But if any man had not clear'd with the 
Druids for the last year's dues, he was neither to have a 
spark of this holy fire from the cams, nor durst any of his 
neighbours let him take the benefit of theirs, under pain of 
excommunication, which, as managed by the Druids, was 
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worse than death. Wherefore I cannot but admire the 
address of the Druids, in fixing this ceremony of rekindling 
family-fires to the beginning of November, rather than to 
May, or Midsummer, when there was an equal opportunity 
for it.*' (Toland. Hist. p. 106.) 



^^ When first 
Patricius reached this isle from Rome, he brought 
With him a sculpture, wondrous for its skill. 
In shape a Cross. — page 83. 

This tale is one among the popular superstitions of the 
modern Irish ; and, extravagant as it may seem, is scarcely 
more absurd than the opinion of Ledwich, that all the very 
curious, and often elegant, Irish Crosses were the work of 
the barbarous Danes, who ravaged the island, and, [as was 
their wont, destroyed nearly every vestige of a prior period 
of learning, sanctity, and refinement. It is a far more pro- 
bable supposition, that the Crosses of Ireland were in general 
produced in that quiet and settled period, which* began to 
dawn upon the establishment of Christianity ; and that, in 
many instances, they were old stone pillars of Pagan erection, 
elaborated, and made cruciform, by Christian workmen. 
With regard to St. Patrick's Cross, while the little likelihood 
of its having been brought to Ireland by the Christian patri- 
arch must be admitted, it is but proper to observe, also, that 
this Cross does not in truth stand in Ulster, but Leinster ; 
being one of two extant near the ruins of an abbey 
founded early in the sixth century at Monasterboice, county 
of Louth. 
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* * O / all ye gods ! ye gods ! 
Did ye ne'er live indeed, that this ye avert not ? 

page 93. 

This exclamation of the Druid, at the hour of death, ought 
not to appear inconsistent with the sceptical daring of his 
previous character. At such a moment, he could derive no 
consolation from recurrence to that truth which must con- 
demn him : wherefore, before the scene of earth finally closes, 
he gives a last retrospect to the false deities, from whose 
imaginary sway he has derived all the happiness his nature 
has been capable of; and would willingly, if he could, 
deceive himself into a belief of their existence, and power 
to save him, even when all the instruments of their former 
supremacy, and his greatness, are on the point of extinction 
for ever. 
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